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In the life of every individual, and in the experience of 
every home, there comes a time when a lack of under- 
standing of practical economics, simple finance, buy- 
ing, investing, owning a home, insurance, and simple 
business management impedes progress. You can now 
get a book that helps to solve these problems. 
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BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has strong per- 
sonal or consumer emphasis. The authors do not be- 
come involved in technical discussions of abstract 
economic and business principles. The study is built 
primarily around the problems of providing food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. The subject matter is integrated to 
include all problems of buying, saving, investing, ob- 
taining insurance, obtaining a home, credit relations, 
and personal legal relations. 


The consumer approach is used. Applications are woven 
around the life activities of the individual. 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has dared to do 
what no other book has attempted. When you read 
through the book, you will agree that it should be taught 
to every pupil in your school. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by commercial teachers and fo: commercial 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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Third Edition 


GENERAL BUSINESS 222 


and Slinker 


for a general-value course 


GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for an elemen- 
tary course that is commonly designated as general 
business, general business training, introduction to 
business, elementary business training, junior business 


training, elements of business, business science, or 
everyday business. 


The subject matter in GENERAL BUSINESS has two 
values: (a) a personal or a social value, and (b) a pre- 
view or an introduction-to-business value. Emphasis is 
placed upon the general nontechnical value of business 
education that is useful to everyone regardless of his 
occupation. Information that is useful to the consumer 
of business goods and services is included. Information 


of a narrow vocational value has been avoided care- 
fully. 


Available for a one-semester or a one-year course with 
optional workbooks, tests, examinations, and practice 
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EDITORIAL... 


There Is No Conflict 


In current discussions of business education, the emphasis is often placed 
on some one objective of business education to the exclusion of other objectives 
of equal importance. The impression is sometimes given that there is a con- 
flict between the vocational objectives and the social, personal-use or consumer- 
education objectives of secondary business education. Although there are cer- 
tain business courses like shorthand that are taught primarily for their voca- 
tional-use values, and there are other courses like general business (junior 
business training) that are taught for their personal-use or consumer-education 
values, it is not necessary for the curriculum builder to choose between the 
social objectives and the vocational objectives. These objectives are not an- 
tagonistic; they are supplementary and complementary in any well-balanced 
program of secondary business education. 


The vocational objective has been and will continue to be one of the primary 
objectives of business education. This does not mean that the vocational courses 
should be limited to the traditional courses in shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
typewriting. Since one of the important functions of business education is job 
preparation, it is necessary that the vocational business courses be determined, 
not by tradition, but by the commercial employment opportunities in the 
school service area. With hardly an exception, where occupational surveys have 
been made to determine the kinds of positions open to high school business 
graduates, a need has been revealed for courses or curricula in selling, clerical 
work, and office machine operation. - 


If vocational training is to be adequate, it should include courses that deal 
with the function, the organization, and the management of business in addi- 
tion to the specialized skills, techniques, and job information. This broader 
type of training contributes to an understanding of an individual’s business 
environment as a commercial worker, and enables him to obtain promotion 
above the clerical level. Therefore, such courses as business organization, com- 
mercial geography, business law, and business economics are necessary for an 
adequate vocational program. 


The responsibility of secondary business education does not cease when a 
sufficient number of qualified students have been adequately trained for the 
commercial positions that are actually available. Business education must 
also meet the needs of the individual as a consumer and as a citizen. 


The need for courses which achieve the personal-use and the consumer-ed- 
ucation objectives arises from the fact that a large proportion of the activities, 
problems, and mistakes of every person, regardless of his occupation or pro- 
fession, are activities, problems, and mistakes of a definitely business nature. 
It is the responsibility of secondary business education to train a citizenship 
that is economically literate, competent in everyday business affairs, and able 
to interpret and appreciate the near-at-hand and important aspects of business 


Research Specialist in Commercial Education, 
Office of Education, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Visual Instruction in the Commercial Subjects 
Part [V 


Pictorial and Delineated Representations 


by 


R. G. Walters 
Director of Teacher Training 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


WE now come to the large group of 
visual aids in which ideas are expressed by 
means of pictures or lines. The most common 
forms of pictorial representation used in 
commercial teaching are newspaper and mag- 
azine illustrations, advertising booklet illus- 
trations, photographs, pictures prepared 
especially for classroom use, postcards, post- 
ers, and textbook illustrations. The most 
common forms of delineated representations 
are maps, diagrams, charts, and graphs. 

pictures. The making of pictures is older 
than civilization itself. Hendrik Van Loon 
in his book, The Arts, describes the re- 
markable colored drawings made by pre- 
historic cavemen in the Cantabrian Moun- 
tains, and we know that long before the 
alphabet was invented, messages were con- 
veyed by means of pictures drawn on bark 
or skin. In fact, it seems almost as instinc- 
tive for man to express his ideas by drawing 
as by speaking or by gesturing. A carpenter, 
for example, may show how a job is to be 
done by pws a plan on a piece of board; 
a salesman may augment his oral description 
of a product by drawing a rough sketch on a 
piece of wrapping paper; and a teacher may 
clarify his explanations by drawing an ap- 
pliance on the blackboard. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that children draw 
pictures on the tops of desks, on the walls of 
classrooms, and on flyleaves of textbooks. 

As for pictures that may be used for in- 
structional purposes, they are both numerous 
and varied. They may be in black and white 
or in colors; they may range in size from a 
print of a few square inches to a mural paint- 
ing covering an entire wall; and they may 
range in pecuniary value from an illustration 
cut from a discarded newspaper to a great 
work of art valued at thousands of dollars. 

NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Newspaper and magazine illustrations are 
numbered by the thousands, perhaps by the 
millions, although, of course, only a small 
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percentage may be utilized in teaching com- 
mercial subjects. Daily newspapers furnish 
illustrations of current business events. 
Rotogravure sections of Sunday papers and 
the weekly picture magazines, which have 
become so popular in recent years, contain 
many illustrations that may be used at once 
and then be preserved for future classes. 
Pictures taken from these periodicals will be 
found helpful in teaching commercial geog- 
raphy, economics, office practice, salesman- 
ship, retailing, and general business. Even 
the advertisements found in newspapers and 
magazines may contain illustrations of office 
appliances which may be used in office prac- 
tice classes. Of special value to the teacher 
of salesmanship, retailing, and advertising, 
are trade journals such as the Dry Goods 
Economist and the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
which contain numerous illustrations of sell- 
ing situations, store interiors, and store 
windows. 


ADVERTISING BOOKLET ILLUSTRATIONS. Prac- 
tically every manufacturing company of 
any size issues advertising booklets or 
pamphlets describing its products. Especially 
attractive booklets are produced by oil com- 
panies, automobile manufacturers, manu- 
facturers of all kinds of building materials, 
and by railroad, steamship, bus, and air 
transportation companies. Elaborately il- 
lustrated publicity booklets are also issued 
by state chambers of commerce, state tourist 
bureaus, and local chambers of commerce. 

Many of these booklets are beautiful 
specimens of the printing art. They are 
printed on a good quality of paper; the pic- 
tures are clearly printed; and, what is very 
important, the pictures are more likely to be 
authentic and up-to-date than many illus- 
trations found in textbooks. 

CARE OF NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE, AND BOOK- 
LET ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘Teachers should not 
make the mistake of attempting to secure 
all newspaper, magazine, and booklet illus- 
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trations themselves. Students delight in 
supplying illustrations. They therefore 
should be encouraged to keep on the lookout 
for suitable material. Not only should stu- 
dents be permitted to participate in the 
selecting of illustrations, but they should 
also help to prepare them for class use. 

Many newspaper illustrations are of cur- 
rent interest only and need not be preserved. 
These illustrations may be placed tempo- 
rarily on the bulletin board. Most illustra- 
tions, however, are worth keeping for future 
classes. They should be mounted on card- 
board, preferably brown or dark gray in 
color, which should be cut to a uniform size. 
In some cases, several small related pictures 
may be mounted on one card. Some maga- 
zines and booklets contain so many illustra- 
tions, or such valuable reading material, that 
they should not be mutilated, but should be 
kept intact. All pictures, magazines, and 
booklets should be carefully labeled, classi- 
fied, catalogued, and filed in a standard 
vertical file centrally located so that the 
material may be available for use by the 
entire faculty. 


pHoToGrapPsHs. There ure four main sources 
of photographs that may be used in teaching 
commercial subjects. First, the teacher him- 
self may take pictures of objects, places, or 
situations, which he cannot secure in any 
other way. He might, for example, take 
pictures of local store and office interiors, or 
of various business employees performing 
their duties. Such photographs would in- 
crease student interest in office practice, 
general business, salesmanship, or retailing. 
Then, of course, the teacher might take 
pictures of scenes on vacation trips. These 
photographs would serve the double purpose 
of recalling pleasant experiences and of en- 
riching his teaching. 


Second, pictures may be taken by stu- 
dents. Some schools maintain “Student 
Camera Clubs,” and commercial students 
who are members of these clubs may be 
urged to take pictures that will not only 
satisfy their hobby, but that can also be used 
in commercial classes. 


A third source may be found in the photo- 
graphs prepared by some museums. The 





PHOTOGRAPH FURNISHED BY A MUSEUM 


This photograph of a printing office is an example of the many photographs 
prepared for use in schools by the Commercial Museum of Philadelphia. 
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Commercial Museum of Philadelphia, for 
example, sells photographs for classroom use. 
Other museums loan groups of photographs 
for limited periods. 

Commercial photograph companies which 
sell illustrations for textbooks and magazine 
advertisements are a fourth source. These 
companies, of which Underwood and Under- 
wood? and Ewing Galloway* are examples, 
carry thousands of stock photographs. Some 
of their photographs show outdoor scenes 
in all corners of the world. Other photo- 
graphs represent office and store interiors, 
and still others represent people performing 
various business duties. These companies 
employ special models who will, for an ad- 
ditional charge, pose for any special pictures 
desired. Of course, the cost of the photo- 
graphs sold by these companies is compara- 
tively high so that the average school can 
afford only a few. 

All photographs should be mounted, 
labeled, catalogued, and filed in accordance 
with the plan for caring for newspaper and 
magazine illustrations. Students who have 
furnished photographs should be given credit 
for them on the labels. 


PICTURES PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR CLASS- 
ROOM usE. A few pictures especially prepared 
for classroom use are now available. These 
pictures are particularly valuable in the 
teaching of commercial geography. Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Teaching Units sold by F. KE. 
Compton and Company‘ are perhaps the 
best known pictures of this type. These are 
beautifully colored on heavy paper of the 
right size for filing, and the back of each 
picture contains a printed explanation or 
description. 


PpostcaRDs. Picture postcards may be 
found in practically every community in the 
United States. Postcards that show leading 
industrial plants, agricultural scenes, and 
transportation facilities can be used to ad- 
vantage in teaching commercial geography 
and economics. Postcards that show ex- 
terior views of office buildings and depart- 
ment stores, or interior views of manufac- 
turing companies, offices, and stores can be 
used to advantage in teaching office practice, 
salesmanship, and retailing. 

The cost of postcards is very low. Many 
postcards may be obtained by the teacher 
while on summer vacations or while attend- 
ing educational conventions. Often, valuable 
cards may be donated by students. It is 


amazing how willing students are to make 
such contributions if they know that they 
will be welcomed. 


cartoons. No form of pictorial representa- 
tion has had a greater effect upon the eco- 
nomic, business, social, and political life of 
the United States than the cartoon. The car- 
toon makes an appeal to the student’s 
imagination and sense of humor, hence it is 
eagerly studied by students. 

Many cartoons are of current interest only 
and so are not worth keeping. These car- 
toons may be displayed on the bulletin board. 
On the other hand, some cartoons are worth 
preserving for future classes and should be 
carefully mounted, labeled, and filed. Car- 
toons are especially valuable for use in 
classes in economics. Occasionally, cartoons 
are found which will be of interest to stu- 
dents of commercial geography, commercial 
law, and salesmanship. 


USE OF ILLUSTRATIONS, POSTCARDS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, AND cARToons. As I have already 
pointed out in Part I of this series, most 
illustrations, photographs, postcards, and 
cartoons are so small that if they are held up 
in front of a class, their details will not be seen 
by the majority of the students. On the other 
hand, the passing of a picture around a class 
during a recitation period merely causes con- 
fusion and takes the minds of students from 
the class discussion. Generally speaking, 
newspaper and magazine illustrations, photo- 
graphs, postcards, and cartoons should be 
used during study periods only. To be of 
most value, pictures should not only be 
labeled, but they should also be accompanied 
by a few lines of explanation or a few ques- 
tions which will guide students in their study 
of the pictures. These explanations or ques- 
tions may be typewritten and pasted on the 
back of the pictures or on the cardboard be- 
low the pictures. Students may afterwards 
be questioned about the pictures during a 
regular recitation period. Some teachers dis- 
tribute duplicated questions for each picture. 
Answers to these questions may be written 
out by the student at the time he studies the 
picture. 

posters. The possibilities for the use of 
illustrated posters are frequently overlooked, 
although, of course, practically every typing 
room contains one or more of the posters, 
furnished by typewriter manufacturing com- 
panies, which show the correct typing 
posture and correct methods of machine 


'The Commercial Museum, 34th St. below Spruce, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


*Underwood and Underwood, 321 East 44th 
sEwing Galloway, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


t., New York City. 


‘F, E. Compton and Company, 1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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operation. In addition to these valuable 
typewriting posters, other posters may be 
obtained for use in various commercial 
classes. For example, literally dozens of 
beautifully colored posters for use in com- 
mercial geography may be obtained free of 
charge from American and foreign railroad 
and steamship companies. Then there are 
posters advertising various office appliances 
that are helpful to teachers of office practice, 
especially those who teach in schools that 
do not own a full line of office equipment. 
Even when machines are available, such 
posters are helpful, for they frequently point 
out features of the equipment which are not 
described in textbooks, and which may be 
overlooked by the teacher in giving his oral 
explanations. 

A word of warning must be given against 
the use of posters for purely decorative pur- 
poses. Unless they contain some instruc- 
tional value, posters should not be placed 
upon the walls of the classroom. Even if 
posters have instructional value, they should 
be promptly removed from the walls after 


the lessons with which they correlate have 
been covered. 


TEXTBOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. Next to the 
blackboard, the textbook illustration is 
probably the most important visual aid in 
the average commercial class. In spite of 
this fact, the textbook illustration is fre- 
quently neglected, and it is seldom referred 
to either by the teacher or by the students. 
Class recitations can be made much more 
interesting if books are opened occasionally 
and students are required to answer ques- 
tions regarding illustrations. 


Characteristics of a Good Illustration. We 
are not justified in saying that a textbook is 
well illustrated merely because it contains a 
large number of illustrations, for not all 
illustrations are good. To be worth while, an 
illustration should accord with the following 
principles: 

(1) The illustration should be well printed. 
Some illustrations are so blurred that it is 
impossible to say just what they are sup- 
posed to illustrate. 














A GOOD ILLUSTRATION 


This illustration is found in a chapter on ‘‘Methods and Technique ot Buying”’ in a 
leading textbook on business economics. The illustration is well printed, simple, and 
human, and is related definitely to the text material on the page with the illustration. 
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(2) The illustration should be simple. It 
should not present too many details, for it is 
difficult to follow the details in a complex 
picture, even if it is well printed. 

(8) The illustration should relate definitely 
to the textbook material. Some textbook illus- 
trations seem to have little connection with 
the text material. 

(4) The illustration should be on the same 
page with, or on the opposite page from, the 
material it is supposed to illustrate. Few stu- 
dents will make a conscious effort to tie up 
an illustration with a discussion given two 
or three pages before or two or three pages 
after the illustration. 

(5) The illustration should have an at- 
tractive caption. This is necessary so that the 
student may understand just what the 
picture is attempting to illustrate. 

(6) The illustration should be modern. It is 
most unfortunate if the student receives his 
impression of an office appliance, for ex- 
ample, from an illustration of a machine 
which has become obsolete. 


(7) The illustration should give an idea of 
the size of the object illustrated. This may 
frequently be done by including the picture 
of a person in the illustration. If an illustra- 
tion of a machine shows no one operating it, 
the student may find it difficult to decide 
whether the machine is one foot high or ten 
feet high. If, however, a man is shown 
operating the machine, the student will have 
a fairly correct idea of the size of the 
machine. 


USES OF TEXTBOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. Unlike 
mounted pictures, which should seldom be 
used during a recitation, textbook illustra- 
tions may be used effectively at various 
times during a lesson. They may be used in 
making a lesson assignment to arouse the 
students’ curiosity in the advanced lesson. 
Textbook illustrations may be studied during 
a study period and questions regarding them 
may be asked during a recitation period. 


DIAGRAMS, CHARTS, AND GRAPHS. In the 
minds of many people, these three forms of 
delineated representation are synonomous. 
As a matter of fact, they are technically 
quite different from one another. 


DIAGRAMS. A diagram is a line drawing 
showing the relation of facts or things to one 
another. Thus, a diagram may show the re- 
lation of the different departments of a busi- 
ness to one another. 


cuarts. A chart is a line drawing show- 
ing the relation of facts or things to one 
another over a period of time. It will be seen 
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that both charts and diagrams show the re- 
lation of facts to one another, but a diagram 
shows a relationship at a particular moment, 
whereas a chart shows a relationship over a 
period of time. Thus we talk about charting 
the course of a vessel as it moves from one 
city to another. In a like manner, we may 
chart the course of an order through an office 
from the time it is opened in the mail de- 
partment to the time it is filled in the ship- 
ping department. 

Charts may also be used to show progress 
of students, either individually or as groups, 
over a period of time, especially in such sub- 
jects as shorthand and typewriting. In book- 
keeping, charts may be used to show the 
steps in such procedures as the closing of the 
ledger. In all the examples given, charts 
represent relationships over a period of time 
and not relationships at one particular 
moment. 


GrapHs. A graph is a representation of 
facts or figures by means of lines or pictures. 
A graph differs from a diagram or a chart 
in that it stresses the relative importance of 
facts and figures rather than relationships. 
Many people find it difficult to see the 
relative importance of figures when they are 
presented as such, but they can readily grasp 
the relative importance of figures when they 
are represented by lines of various lengths. 


Graphs may be of four kinds—bar graphs, 
either horizontal or vertical, in which figures 
are represented by horizontal or vertical 
lines of various lengths; circular or pie graphs 
in which the relative importance of figures is 
shown by segments of various sizes; line 
graphs or curves in which relative values are 
shown by lines drawn upon coordinate paper; 
and picture graphs, in which facts or figures 
are represented by different sizes of drawings 
of the same object. Thus the relative pro- 
duction of oil in three different countries 
might be shown by outlines of three oil wells 
of various sizes, or the relative importance 
of forests in three different countries might 
be represented by three outlines of trees in 
various sizes. 


Graphs may be used in practically every 
commercial subject. They are, of course, 
especially adapted for statistical work in 
commercial geography, economics, and gen- 
eral business. Graphs may, however, be used 
to represent factual information in book- 
keeping, such as the relative importance of 
various items on a Balance Sheet, and they 
may be used to represent the relative grades 
= standing of students in any commercial 
class. 
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SOURCES OF DIAGRAMS, CHARTS, AND GRAPHS. 
The financial pages of newspapers and non- 
fiction magazines carry diagrams, charts, 
and graphs which may be used in various 
commercial subjects. In addition, they are 
numerous in government reports, in various 
reports and descriptive pamphlets published 
by private business firms, and in reports of 
such organizations as the Public Affairs 


tions may be used in various ways. Occa- 
sionally, they may be used by the teacher to 
arouse student interest in an advance lesson 
assignment. If this material appears in a 
textbook or if it is mounted on cardboard, it 
may be studied by students during a study 
period. Diagrams, charts, and graphs in the 
form of posters and those drawn on the black- 
board may be used during a recitation period. 





U. S. Export Shipments Expand 52% in 2 Years 
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(C) PEOPLES PITTSBURGH TRUST CO. 


pictured in millions of dollars 
$500 — $1,500 $2,000 $2,500 

















A PICTORIAL GRAPH 


This pictorial 
of the kind o 


Committee,' and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce.* At least one commercial 
house, Pictorial Statistics, Inc.,? prepares 
picture graphs for sale. 

Diagrams, charts, and graphs which are 
cut from newspapers, magazines, or pamph- 
lets should be mounted on cardboard. They 
should then be labeled, catalogued, and filed. 
A few diagrams, charts, and graphs are 
printed on posters. Possibly the most val- 
uable diagrams, charts, and graphs are those 
prepared by students themselves from sta- 
tistics found in textbooks or periodicals, or 
better still from statistics about local busi- 
ness or economic conditions. This material 
will be much more attractive if it is prepared 
in colors. Student-made diagrams, charts, 
and graphs form an attractive exhibit. 


USE OF DIAGRAMS, CHARTS, AND GRAPHS. 
These three forms of delineated representa- 


ph appeared in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and is a good example 
newspaper graph which may be used 


in a commercial classroom. 


Of course, charts showing individual student 
or class progress may be kept on the bulletin 
board more or less permanently. 

maps. Maps are often thought of as being 
useful only in commercial geography. As 
a matter of fact, maps may be used in prac- 
tically every commercial subject. Maps 
showing parcel post zones, for example, can 
be used in general business or in office prac- 
tice classes. Maps may be used in salesman- 
ship to show how territories are assigned to 
various salesmen. In commercial law, a 
map of the world might be used to show the 
countries in which the English Common Law 
is the basic law, and a map of the United 
States might be used to show the various 
states in which uniform laws, such as the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law, have 
been adopted. Maps, of course, are always 
useful in shorthand and typewriting to de- 


‘Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 8 West 40th St., New York City. 


‘United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
'Pictorial Statistics, Inc., New York City. 
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termine the location of various cities when 
addressing envelopes. The following list 
shows some of the most common kinds of 
maps and the subjects with which they may 
be used: 
(1) Relief or physical maps for use in commercial 
geography and economics classes. 


(2) Political maps for use in commercial geography, 
economics, salesmanship, commercial law, and 
secretarial classes. 


(3) Product maps for use in commercial geography, 
economics, salesmanship, and retailing classes. 


(4) Population maps for use in commercial geog- 
raphy, economics, salesmanship, marketing, and 
advertising classes. 


(5) Railroad maps for use in commercial geography, 
economics, general business, office practice, 
salesmanship, and marketing classes. 


(6) Road maps for use in commercial geography, 
economics, general business, office practice, 
salesmanship, and marketing classes. 


(7) Forestry maps for use in commercial geography 
and economics classes. 


(8) Parcel Post Zone maps for use in office practice 

and general business classes. 

In size, maps may range from textbook 
maps, two or three inches square, to large 
wall maps, five or six feet square. In price, 
they may range from road maps distributed 
free of charge by oil and gasoline stations to 
special wall maps that may cost several 
dollars apiece. 


SOURCES OF MAPS. Among the most com- 
mon sources of maps that may be used in 
commercial classes are the following: 

(1) Map publishers 

(2) Oil and gasoline companies 

(3) Railroad companies 

(4) Travel bureaus and hotels 

(5) National government departments and bureaus 

(6) State government departments and bureaus 

(7) State chambers of commerce 

(8) Municipal chambers of commerce 

(9) Foreign governments 

With the exception of map publishers, 
practically all the sources listed above 
furnish some maps free of charge. Several 
manufacturers have prepared special maps 
for classroom use. The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany,*® for example, publishes a large wall 
map of the United States with cut-out pic- 
tures of food products to be pasted on the 
map by students. 


USE OF MAPS. Maps may be used for a 
variety of purposes. Large wall maps, for 
example, may be used in assigning advance 
lessons. Small textbook maps or maps 
mounted on cardboard may be used during 
study periods, and wall and _ blackboard 
maps may be used as a basis of recitation 
during regular class periods. 


It is now possible to secure outline maps of 
every country in the world and of the various 
states in the United States at a cent or two 
apiece. These outline maps may be used for 
student projects or for laboratory work. 
They may be used to show the products of 
various regions, to show the sources of raw 
materials used in local industries, to show 
the distribution of finished products made in 
local industries, to show manufacturing sites, 
power projects, banking centers, retail cen- 
ters, salesmen’s territories, territories in 
which advertising is to be concentrated, 
federal reserve banking districts, and hun- 
dreds of other business and economic facts 
of interest to students. 

Among the most valuable student-pre- 
pared maps are those of the local com- 
munity. These maps may show the location 
of various industries in the community, the 
transportation facilities of the community, 
the retail center of the community, and 
similar items of interest. Such maps will be 
of interest not only to students, but also to 
the general public, and they may be placed 
on display in the show windows of local 
merchants. 

Student-prepared maps may be drawn 
with India ink or with colored crayons. 
These maps make very desirable specimens 
for use in school exhibits and displays. 
Statistics and other factual information to 
be used in preparing student maps may be 
obtained from commercial geography texts, 
economics texts, world almanacs, current 
newspapers and magazines, and books and 
pamphlets published by the national and 
state governments. Information may also 
be furnished by local chambers of commerce. 

The use of blackboard maps in commercial 
subjects is increasing rapidly. A few teachers 
of commercial geography and economics 
have an outline map of the United States 
scored or painted at a convenient place on 
the blackboard. This outline map may then 
be used for dozens of purposes. Other teach- 
ers use a glass slide projector to show maps 
from glass slides upon the blackboard. These 
maps may then be traced with chalk, and 
when the light in the projector is turned off, 
an accurate outline map remains on the 


blackboard. 


DUPLICATED PICTORIAL AND DELINEATED MA- 
TERIALS. Recent improvements in duplicat- 
ing machines, especially in the Mimeograph 
and Ditto machines, make possible the use 
of duplicated pictorial and delineated ma- 
terials that were unthought of a decade ago. 


*Quaker Oats Company, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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With the use of the Mimeograph and its 
companion appliance, the Mimeoscope, it 
is possible to produce very cheaply copies of 
pictures, maps, graphs, diagrams, and charts. 
Both mimeograph and ditto work can now 
be produced in a variety of colors. 

The use of these duplicating machines has 
a triple advantage: pictorial and delineated 
materials may be produced in quantities 








sufficient to supply members of the class 
with individual copies; they may be pro- 
duced much more cheaply than printed 
materials can be bought; and in making the 
copies, office practice students acquire skill 
in operating the duplicating machines. 


Unquestionably, there will be a great in- 
crease in the use of duplicated visual_aids 
in the next few years. 





A DUPLICATED MAP 


The map above is an example, much reduced in size, produced with a Mimeoscope 
and a Mimeograph machine. If preferred, these maps may be duplicated in color. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 
National Clerical Ability Tests 


In this issue (page 318) and in the February issue (page 275), information was given 
in regard to the National Clerical Ability Tests. Tlgese tests are sponsored jointly by the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association and the National Office Management Associa- 


tion. The tests are to be administered on May 24-26, 1938. 


Any teacher who is interested in cooperating in administering these tests should 
make application immediately to Harold E. Cowan, Secretary of the Joint Committee, 


Senior High School, Dedham, Massachusetts. 


Send in your requests by April 1. 
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The Economics Workshop 


Part | of a Series 


An extra-class activity at South Portland High School 
South Portland, Maine. 
by 


Ina M. McCausland 
South Portland High School 
South Portland, Maine 


Waat is it that the business world 
asks of our students? Does it ask them to be 
merely speedy typists, stenographers, and 
recorders? No, business asks adaptability, 
dependability, and versatility. It seeks 
dynamic personalities with constructive at- 
titudes toward work. Until the time when 
business and industry can provide part-time 
training for students generally, the teachers 
must find some way to provide skill building 
through real projects of useful activity. 


Commercial education is no different from 
any other product or service on the market. 
It can offer no excuses. It must satisfy the 
consumer or it will lose its public. As the 
aim of the schools is to further the develop- 
ment of the whole child in the art of the 
business of living, we, as commercial and 
social science teachers, have an unparalleled 
opportunity to help society toward the 
security it wishes, and even now, demands. 
The only security, however, which can 
endure through all economic and social 
cycles is intangible. This security is con- 
fidence in one’s self. 


Most teachers know the Dalton, Morrison, 
Winnetka, and Miller plans, and not a few 
teachers have modified their own methods 
of teaching because of these influences. 
Wherever you find men and women who 
believe that education means leading out, 
you will find that they have taken from 
these progressive methods of teaching those 
features which seemed workable in their 


CORRELATION 


ORGANIZATION 


schools and classes. Such modification and 
interpretation is applied in The Economics 
Workshop of South Portland High School. 
As business men go to the consumers to 
test the satisfaction of goods and services, 
so in the Workshop we constantly checked 
our methods with student evaluations. To 
introduce the short history of the Workshop, 
we quote from student appraisals: 
The Workshop has helped me to work with people. 
One learns to like people when he works with them on 
interesting work. 
I have come to realize the multitude of little things to 


be done in order to make a smoothly running schedule 
which accomplishes much in a limited amount of time. 


I have learned this week that in order to enable per- 
sons under you to understand and to do their work 
well, you have to have your plans all made and under- 
stand yourself what you want done. 

To our commercial teachers, these testi- 
monials are evidence that we have given to 
these students all the security that one per- 
son can give to another, that is, confidence 
in himself. 

The Economics Workshop is a flexible 
organization which adapts itself to circum- 
stances in order to serve the students and 
the school. Its program has included pub- 
lications, office practice routine, art classes, 
and salesmanship campaigns. As the school 
program has grown and departments have 
been added to take care of these extra ac- 
tivities, the Workshop has changed the angle 
of its projects. Perhaps the charted outline 
shown below will help to crystallize our 
message. 


OUTCOMES 





Student Abilities 
Social Sciences 


The Economics Workshop 
An Informal Organization 


Tangible 
The Economic Spotlight 


English Extra-Class Study Economics Library 

Typing Time Basis. .Grade Credit Economic Files 

Art From Five to Fifty Students Intangible 

Office Practice Volunteer Assistants Guidance 

Mechanical Drawing Instructor Placement 
Hours, 2-4...... One Day Weekly Skills 
PE so nincesesens Optional Attitudes 
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How does this program differ from other 
journalistic project programs? The chief 
difference of the Workshop lies in its organi- 
zation and its personnel. Publication staffs 
are usually drawn from the most talented 
and self-confident students in all depart- 
ments of the student body. The Workshop, 
however, has available from the economics 
classes none but the commercial and the 
general students, with a few post graduates. 
The majority of students who present them- 
selves for membership are the naturally shy 
and self-conscious D and C students, who 
are generally lacking in ability to work with- 
out constant direction and supervision. 
These students present a challenge to the 
Workshop. Each year, however, enough 
ambitious students have chosen to work 
with the group so that the leadership for 
the several projects could be placed in stu- 
dent hands. 

Individuals come and go as they please. 
A special clerk keeps the time sheets, and 
the instructor records the grade credits at 
the end of each semester. Workshop mem- 
bers serve an apprenticeship of ten hours 
before their active membership is recorded; 
this practice assures us that our group will 
be fairly dependable. One grade point is 
given for the first ten hours, and one point 
is given for each succeeding five hours. In 
this way, a 75 theory student may some- 
times, through practical achievement, earn 
a high D or C grade. Up to date we have 
been thoroughly justified in all credits. For 
those who do not finish their apprenticeship, 
fair adjustment is made at the close of the 
ranking periods. 

Through the cooperation of other teachers, 
office practice students, typing students, and 
bookkeeping students have, at times, earned 
extra grade points. As the economics in- 
structor is also the treasurer of the Athletic 
Association, and the year’s business runs 
into the thousands of dollars, Workshop 
members have received valuable bookkeep- 
ing experience. Thus, on a time basis of 
supervised study and laboratory work, all 
types of students have an opportunity to 
develop under conditions comparable to the 
friendly atmosphere which prevails in the 
smaller business and professional offices. In 
these offices a person always does his best 
because it is expected of him, and informality 
and variety of tasks allow the worker to 
develop a many-sided personality. 

The Economics Workshop has compiled 
four typewritten volumes of economic ma- 
terial, illustrated by pen and ink drawings. 
These journalistic endeavors are known as 
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The Economic Spotlight. The Spotlight of 1982 
was the initial effort at a group project, and 
the recognition and the favorable comment 
it received from educators and book men 
were sufficient reward. 

In 1938, the four groups of economics 
students, following the precedent of 1932, 
edited magazines as a review of their year’s 
work. The students competed with each 
other and were rated on a one-thousand 
point scale. It is impossible within the short 
space of this article to give all the details 
of the organization behind these projects. 
I can merely say that the volumes of these 
two years contained poems, essays on eco- 
nomic topics, editorials, character sketches, 
cartoons, graphs, and current economic news, 
as well as excerpts from magazines, business 
reviews, and elaborate pen and ink drawings. 

The Economic Spotlight of 1934 was 
planned as one volume in three parts, cover- 
ing academic economics, applied economics, 
and economics of crime. The students felt 
the necessity of dealing with the economics 
of crime, but they were unwilling to cover it 
in the same section with their constructive 
discussions of man’s earning an honest 
living. 

The Workshop organization has always 
been flexible, allowing each student to work 
in the department he desired, and finding 
positions for able leaders when they became 
capable. In 1934, post graduate assistants 
worked on a regular time schedule during 
their spare periods. They not only edited 
the class yearbook, but they also served the 
school in many ways, substituting in teach- 
ers’ places during the entertainment of the 
New England Dramatic Contest, and on 
other occasions when teachers were attend- 
ing district conventions. 

In 1935, because of the availability of ex- 
perienced adults temporarily unemployed, 
the Workshop assistants were three earnest 
workers who had graduated from normal 
school and college. One of these assistants 
was an experienced typewriting teacher. 
These young women made possible an out- 
standing yearbook which consisted of three 
hundred pages of typewritten manuscript, 
beautifully illustrated with nearly one hun- 
dred pen and ink drawings. We had no art 
department in the school, but our normal- 
trained assistant held an exploratory class 
and discovered excellent talent. One boy, 
who had never attempted ink drawings, 
began his new adventure on our yearbook, 
and now has done such outstanding work 
that he has received recognition in the Port- 
land Sunday Telegram. Such discoveries of 
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timid genius is one of the joyful rewards in 
such an institution as the Workshop. 

In passing, I might say that some pages of 
the 1935 yearbook represented the work of 
seven different students: the author of the 
articles, the editor, possibly three artists, an 
inexperienced typist for the dummy page and 
an experienced typist for the perfect page. 
None but dependable, adaptable workers 
could accomplish the results obtained by 
these young people. 

The object of the 1935 Spotlight was to 
show the correlation between economics and 
all other courses taught in high school, as 
well as the correlation between economics 
and extra-curricular activities. Students 
chose their subjects, conferences were held 
with all groups, and a final selection of 
topics was assigned so that the book would 
present a unified whole. The research 
material was to be completed by the first 
semester, and in addition to all scrapbook- 
notebooks, three pages of typewritten ma- 
terial to summarize the report and to furnish 
the copy to be edited by the Spotlight staff 
was to be turned in. The section on drama, 
as an extra-curricular activity, was handled 
by the junior English classes. The drama 
section was to show our attempt at integra- 
tion with one more school department. 

Perhaps you have noticed that we do not 
insist upon the use of terms. In the light of 
the new education, you may like the term, 
“correlation,” you may note the character- 
istics of “integration,” or you may sense the 
possibilities of “fusion.” To the instructor, 
the boys and girls are the most important 
factor, and the great joy in service comes in 
watching their development through at- 
tempts to individualize our social science. 

The report of the early years of the Work- 
shop would be incomplete if we omitted 
reference to our library of nearly one thous- 
and periodicals which interested students 
and friends gladly donated. These periodi- 
cals include, among fifty-odd magazines, 
many trade journals, service club monthlies, 
and business reviews. Besides the maga- 
zines, we have also the Christian Science 
Monitor, the New York Times, and the Wall 
Street Journal. The economics library is 
used constantly by students of history and 
debating who do not take the course in 
economics. 

In 1936 we turned our attention to build- 
ing an elaborate file of economic terms, 
culled from all sources and typed on 3”x5” 
cards. These files were the backbone of our 
testing program, through which we proved 

1Tae Batance SuHeet for March, 1987, p. 320. 
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our contention that vocabulary is all- 
important to establish ratings when testing 
economics students. 

As progressive education integrates class 
work with life and business situations when- 
ever possible, and as our new text, Business- 
Economic Problems by Shields and Wilson, 
includes chapters on salesmanship and con- 
sumer education, we decided last year to get 
behind the school magazine drive as a real 
project. To be truthful, we were anxious to 
try our hand at putting into practice the 
teaching received through the lecture and 
the class work of Howard J. Wisehaupt, who 
had conducted such a successful Salesman- 
ship Institute in Portland in 1935. Mr. 
Wisehaupt is a nationally-known business 
analyst, sales teacher, and convention 
speaker, rightfully called the “Personality 
Builder in Business.”” Business and school 
authorities acclaim him as a “remarkable 
personality with unusual ability to present 
valuable material in an interesting way.” 

We were entirely pleased when, after one 
week’s instruction from his booklets, our six 
groups, totaling 15.6 per cent of the student 
body of 1065, had created 39 new salesmen 
and turned in 34 per cent of the sales in the 
campaign. Students found their public 
courteous and interested when the real aim 
was to give service and to make friends 
rather than to ask or to expect charity. From 
Mr. Wisehaupt they had learned to sell 
people instead of products. 

Our second main project for the year was 
the first printed copy of The Economic Spot- 
light, which readers of THe BALANCE SHEET 
were able to appraise because of the inter- 
ested cooperation of its editorial office. This 
little six-page magazine, financed by the 
Workshop and the instructor, was given to 
friends and to citizens who visited us during 
the inspection of the high school annex. All 
teachers had been asked to contribute to the 
dedication program in some way that would 
acquaint the public with the nature of their 
work. It must have paid to advertise, be- 
cause the enrollment in the economics 
classes has now grown to a full-time schedule 
for the instructor. 


I have been telling you what we have done; 
I have intimated that we think we have been 
fairly successful in developing self-confidence 
among all the students who are willing to 
take the training; and I have left you to 
conclude that in training students in this 
way, the instructor has had an opportunity 
to “ride personal hobbies,” and yet share 
with youth her adult interests and enthusi- 
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asms. The term, instructor, is used here 
merely as a matter of identification. In the 
Workshop, we are all on the same level, 
working together for the success of the 
chosen project. Truly, the teacher, in such 
surroundings, learns as much as the students. 


Leaving the past, I will now give you a 
glimpse of our future—what we propose for 
the school year ending in 1938. Our plans 
are closely interwoven with a civic project 
to be staged by the Portland Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. The 1938 
theme for the National Federation programs 
is a topic of timely interest and vital con- 
cern, namely, “Our Town’s Business.”’ This 
topic lends itself so well to the human rela- 
tions training given by Mr. Wisehaupt, 
whom I mentioned as an outstanding busi- 
ness counselor, that the local club is sponsor- 
ing his work in a four-day program, including 
a civic dinner and a three-day institute. The 
fund raised through this project will finance 
a career-counseling conference for the youth 
of greater Portland. The Altrusa Club and 
other educational agencies will cooperate 
with the business women in this conference. 
By this means we hope to narrow the gaps 
between business and the schools. We feel 
most fortunate in the opportunity to enable 
our Workshop to take part in such a worth- 
while project through which the students 
and all young people in the community will 
benefit. 


In the second Workshop project, the 
economics students will work with the in- 
structor as she plans for her 1938 summer 
program, “International Business Tours.” 
International trade and the fluctuations of 
exchange have always been interesting fea- 
tures of our economics. 


This year, planning for a position as a 
hostess and as a part-time lecturer on these 
tours, we shall constantly share with the 
Workshop enthusiasts every little item of 
interest on merchandising methods, inter- 
national trade relations, industrial problems, 
and cooperatives. These topics are to be 
featured in the travel seminar. The students 
will enjoy the class work built around this 
“Travel with a Purpose” program, and will 
follow it with an added interest after having 
known Mr. Wisehaupt, who personally con- 
ducts the tours. With a full-time schedule of 
economics, an enthusiastic service club as an 
ally, and the inspiration and the instruction 
of a nationally-known sales teacher to sup- 
plement the local cooperation, it appears 
that the winter of 1938 should make a banner 
Workshop possible. 
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And now, how can other economics teach- 
ers have a Workshop? Do you have to be a 
veteran from business, a lover of journalism, 
a salesmanship and publicity enthusiast, and 
a seasoned traveler? By all means, no. This 
article has been written by one who has 
divided her time between business and the 
teaching of business. Other teachers have 
equally fertile backgrounds to share with the 
young people who crave practical experience 
in getting along with life. Very likely most of 
you have originated plans similar to the 
Workshop, but if you are looking forward to 
an adventure, I am quite sure you must do 
it in your own way. If you wish to share your 
hobbies and your civic activities with your 
students, they will appreciate it, and the 
mere matter of giving your flexible organiza 
tion a name takes it from the prosaic situa 
tion of “helping teacher” and dignifies th 
effort by making it a “cooperative.” 

While you may have hundreds of fringe 
thoughts of projects you would like to do, 
these few stray suggestions may quicken 
dormant interests. Some day we may do one 
or more of the following: 

Make an economic survey of the com 

munity. . 

Cooperate with local industry for voca- 

tional guidance and placement. 


Establish an economics clearing house for 
the financial activities of the school. 


Form a Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Whatever interest or hobby you have as a 
member of society, as an economics teacher 
you may share it with a Workshop organiza- 
tion, and the students will be thrilled to 
work with and for you. At least, so we have 
found for the last eight years at South Port- 
land, Maine. While we cannot promise the 
boys and girls much in the way of tangible re- 
wards, we are glad to report that many of 
our faithful Workshop members developed 
such resourcefulness and initiative that they 
went directly into good jobs because of their 
in-school training, which was voluntary and 
yet businesslike. 

Society, we hope, will better adjust itself 
to the individual, but we, in this generation, 
must still place greater weight on adjusting 
ourselves to society. The aim of every Work- 
shop member is a goal of self-confidence and 
the attainment of the “you” attitude. By 
the “you” attitude I mean that each student 
appreciates his rightful place in business and 
is able to put himself in the other fellow’s 
place. “Happiness and Service” might well 
be the slogan of The Economics Workshop 
of South Portland High School. 
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THE answer to the question of 
whether or not consumer-business education 
is a fad is the same as the answer to every 
other dogmatically-put question: Yes and 
no. When we observe the many weaknesses 
in our consumption of goods and services in 
our present economic system, we recognize 
the inability on the part of the great mass of 
the people to use money wisely. If all 
Americans had a wide margin of surplus in 
their incomes, above their basic needs, this 
problem would not be a serious one. 

If, for example, every family in the United 
States had an income of $5,000 a year, or 
even $3,000 a year, a considerable per- 
centage of wastage would not be intolerable. 
One could look upon such wastage as a 
rather futile but harmless luxury. However, 
when we recognize the fact that the usual 
family income in the United States at the 
present time is probably below $1,500, we 
recognize the need for extreme care in the 
purchase of the products of industry. The 
standard which we call a decent American 
standard of living would require a minimum 
of $2,500 a year for each family. We find, 
however, that the very families which are 
on the margin or below the margin of decency 
in income frequently tend to be the ones who 
are least intelligent in the expenditure of 
their limited funds. For a family with an 
income of $5,000 a year to make an unwise 
purchase of living room furniture may be 
unfortunate, but it can also be classified as 
a rather expensive adventure. For the family 
with an income of $1,200 a year, such an 
experience is disastrous. 

Yet, we have no evidence that the family 
with the larger income is more wasteful than 
the one with the smaller income. In fact, 
all of us have had considerable evidence from 
personal experience that many of the 
families with lower incomes are less wise in 
their purchasing. The cynically-minded 
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ls Consumer-Business 


Education a Fad? 


by 
Herbert A. Tonne 


Associate Professor of Education 
New York University 
New York, New York 


people will, of course, indicate that this may 
be one of the causes for the low income of 
such people. This point of view is merely an 
opinion. In any case, it is beside the point. 


WHAT IS A DECENT STANDARD OF LIVING? We 
must not, however, take these arbitrary 
standards for minimum decent living too 
seriously. Many of us know families with 
cash incomes of under $500 and even $300 a 
year who manage to maintain a satis- 
factory standard of living in rural areas. In 
the June, 1937, Reader’s Digest, we were con- 
fronted by the story of two young people 
living in San Francisco on $40 a month and 
maintaining what seems to be an eminently 
pleasant and satisfactory standard of life. 
More significant than these isolated instances 
is the obvious fact that nature succeeds by 
wasting. We have been told many times that 
if the herring, for example, were not fed upon 
by its natural enemies, the world would be 
one big herring in four or five years. We are 
even told that according to statistics, in two 
or three thousand years the elephant, which 
is a very slowly reproducing animal, would 
not find standing room if it were not for 
natural elimination. Nature produces its 
successes by producing many more than 
those who survive. It succeeds by tremen- 
dous waste. Trial and error learning is not 
limited to human beings. It is a manifesta- 
tion of all nature. 


If we were to eliminate all error and at- 
tempt to learn by purely vicarious experi- 
ence, our learning would probably be 
inadequate. It is probable that a con- 
siderable amount of the success of Americans 
in business has been due to the fact that 
they have been willing and able to tolerate 
a considerable amount of waste and to learn 
by that wastefulness. 


We may conclude, then, that mere waste 
as such, is not unfortunate. It is the fact 
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that the consumer wastes and learns nothing 
in his wasting that is so pathetic. This situa- 
tion has resulted, in recent years, in a tre- 
mendous drive for educating the consumer 
to a better use of his funds. Hundreds of 
books and thousands of articles have been 
written telling consumers how poisonous our 
food is; how unsatisfactory are the clothes 
that we purchase; and how unnecessarily ex- 
pensive are the home furnishings and homes 
that we buy. 

We have been told to satiation that ad- 
vertising is bad. Whereas a generation ago 
the public looked upon a successful business 
man with awe and profound respect, the 
present generation, and even more so the 
coming generation, looks upon the successful 
business man as an individual not so dis- 
tantly removed from the medieval robber 
baron and closely akin to the racketeer. 


PROCEDURES FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION. 
Modern consumer education tends to differ 
from the education of the homely type of a 
generation or so ago. Emphasis is placed 
not only upon buying just what is needed 
and care in saving, but also upon the ex- 
orbitant profits being made by the business 
man and upon the mediocre qualities of 
products to be received. Solutions sug- 
gested for these problems are primarily two- 
fold: The first suggestion is that of care- 
fully analyzing and inspecting on a scientific 
basis all products to be bought. This pro- 
cedure requires a considerable amount of 
knowledge—technical skill in fact, on the 
part of each consumer. While our consumer 
experts are making serious attempts at 
educating people to recognize good products, 
they recognize the limitations of this pro- 
cedure in any event and publish specific 
judgments about various products that are 
now available to the public. At least three 
periodical publications are at present giving 
ratings for various consumer goods. At the 
present time, these judgments are partly 
inadequate because of the lack of sufficient 
scientific technique and funds on the part 
of the experimentors. Nevertheless, anyone 
who wishes to improve his purchasing can 
secure sound help from these periodicals. 
This is true in spite of the fact that these 
periodicals frequently have a rather nar- 
rowed and provincial point of view. 

The second procedure, as suggested by our 
consumer experts, is that of producing or 
developing one’s own products. For example, 
experts make us well acquainted with the 
basically simple character of teeth cleansing 
materials and suggest that table salt, com- 
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mon baking soda, or one or two other 
similar products, will serve the purpose just 
as well as many brands of toothpaste. In 
making the public aware of this fact, these 
experts are doing a considerable service. 
They fail to recognize, however, that many 
consumers are fully conscious of this fact, 
but they purchase toothpaste simply be- 
cause they like to and because they can 
afford to do so. Consumer experts fail to 
recognize the fact that a mouth wash may, 
for example, have psychological values as 
well as actual disinfectant values. 


AN EXAMPLE OF “HOME PRODUCTION.” It is 
sometimes rather difficult to carry out the 
procedures suggested for home production. 
We all know the tremendous cost of the ad- 
vertising, the wrapping, and the special 
preparations that go into the manufacturing 
and the selling of the usual breakfast foods. 
Consumer experts have suggested that we 
buy the raw grain from which the breakfast 
cereals are made and develop them ourselves. 
For example, if we were to have oatmeal for 
breakfast, these experts suggest that we go 
to the local grain establishment and buy the 
product in raw form, clean it ourselves, cook 
it overnight, and then serve it in what would 
be a more palatable form, and certainly a 
very much less expensive form. 


This plan, however, is not as simple as it 
sounds. When we go to the local hay and 
seed dealer, he is quite astonished at our 
request. When we finally receive our product 
and we have gone far out of our way in order 
to get it, it is not in a particularly clean 
form. Therefore, it must be cleaned by sift- 
ing it and by soaking it in water so that the 
debris comes to the top and can be taken off. 
Then it must be dried to prevent mould. The 
next process is that of cooking. Because of 
the unprepared form in which the oats were 
secured, it must be cooked the night before 
for quite a long time, and it must then be re- 
cooked in the morning. After this, in spite 
of the fact that we are told that the unpre- 
pared product is more tasty and better for 
us, we find that our tastes are so “depraved” 
that we prefer the prepared commodity. We 
finally come to the conclusion that any 
breakfast food of this heavy type is not good 
for us, and we revert back to the piece of 
toast with which we formerly started the day. 
In the interest of the children in the house- 
hold, the physician in any case advises us 
to use a prepared product. Moreover, the 
amount of cereal consumed by one family 
is so small that it does not deserve the effort 
involved in securing the unprepared product. 
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The cheaper product has been far more 
costly in the long run. Nevertheless, it was 
an interesting, but an unsuccessful experi- 
ence and “‘adventure.” 


“BACK-TO-NATURE” CONSUMER EDUCATION. 
Some of our consumer experts advocate a 
modernized version of the back-to-the-farm 
movement and suggest that we produce our 
own clothing, raise all our own food, and 
launder our own clothes. Such a procedure 
may be successful for a clever writer who 
utilizes his experiences as a basis for writing 
articles and who, therefore, needs only to 
come into town once or twice a week. But 
for those of us who need to get the 8:15 train 
every morning and who don’t leave town 
until the 5:15 train every evening, such a sug- 
gestion is futile. Can we not take a more 
sane attitude with this problem? Must we 
assume that the fact that the unsatisfactory 
consumption of economic products proves 
that all business men are stupid and bad? 
We have all been annoyed at stupid adver- 
tising and the mistreatment of basically 
sound emotional appeal; at the meaningless 
and vulgar interruption of good music on 
the radio programs; at the apparently 
malicious destruction of beautiful scenery by 
billboard advertising. Nevertheless, the 
person to be blamed for these mistreatments 
of prepared goods is not the business man, 
but the consumer who is naive enough to 
permit such an appeal to affect him. 


Must we assume that all advertising is bad 
simply because, in many cases, it is mis- 
treated? Must we, in order to bring out the 
undesirable features of some advertising, 
assume that the reasonable amount of exag- 
geration necessary to bring about a real 
truth is undesirable? As teachers, we have 
all had the experience that, in order to bring 
home a truth, we must at times temporarily 
exaggerate it; otherwise the truth does not 
appeal to our students. While curbing the 
ruthless business man is a desirable phase 
of consumer protection, the basic problem is 
that of making the consumer better able to 
protect himself. If this problem is overcome, 
much of the undesirable sales techniques 
which are being used at the present time will 
automatically vanish. 


TOO MANY cooks. In our schools, the 
recognition of this situation has also resulted 
in a mushroom growth of consumer educa- 
tion. Every department of the high school 
deals with consumer education regardless of 
its individual fitness for dealing with every 
phase of the topic, and regardless of the basic 
opportunities and limitations of consumer 
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education in the school. The home economics 
department organizes its work without re- 
gard to the work of the commercial depart- 
ment, and the commercial department de- 
velops its program of consumer education 
without regard to the splendid presentation 
being given by the social studies department 
and other departments. We must decide 
whether consumer education is to be pre- 
sented incidental to other work, whether it 
is to be given in separate courses, whether 
it is to be given in separate departments, 
what phases of consumer education are 
going to be presented in each department, 
and whether consumer education is to be 
given departmental allocation of its own. 


A TENTATIVE ANSWER. We have not arrived 
at the stage where a final answer can be 
given to the questions raised above. Cer- 
tainly, no one person will be able to give the 
answer. Nevertheless, it may be helpful to 
suggest briefly some possibilities as a basis 
for further consideration. Probably the 
answer is all these suggestions combined, for 
no single suggestion would answer the 
question completely. We know that our 
students have formed many of their buying 
habits by the time they reach the high 
school. Therefore, consumer education 
should be given in the elementary schools. 
Probably at this level, however, the work 
should not be presented under the formal 
title of consumer education, but it should be 
introduced incidental to the other work in 
the curriculum. For example, much sound 
consumer education should be given in 
teaching elementary arithmetic. In the 
secondary schools, however, the students 
have arrived at a stage where consumer 
education cannot be left to concomitant 
learning. Here it must be given special 
course consideration. It seems to me that 
one of the errors commercial teachers have 
made is that of trying to teach the detailed 
buying of material goods. This training is 
the sort that home economics teachers can, 
or at least should, be able to give better than 
commercial teachers. 


The difficulty is, of course, that the typical 
home economics course is open only to girls. 
The home economics teachers should organ- 
ize at least one course concerned with buying 
goods that would have specific appeal to 
boys. In New York City, the teachers of 
salesmanship have organized “materials” 
courses which seem to be pointing in the 
right direction. However, the justification of 
salesmanship teachers giving training in con- 
sumer education may be questioned. Re- 
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tailing teachers, of course, have enough to 
do to make a success of teaching for retailing 
jobs without teaching consumer buying. 

Possibly the economic principles funda- 
mental to sound consumer education should 
be presented by social studies teachers 
rather than by commercial teachers. How- 
ever, up to the present time, the social 
studies teachers have not given adequate 
evidence of superior ability to make eco- 
nomic theory real in terms of actual con- 
sumer problems. 


THE WORK OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN CON- 
SUMER EDUCATION. What, then, is left for 
the commercial teachers in the presentation 
of consumer education? The answer is the 
entire field of financing, buying, and prob- 
ably specific instruction in buying services 
as opposed to buying material goods. Wise 
buying involves intelligent use of credit. In- 
telligent use of money involves some knowl- 
edge of personal law, and good management 
of the home involves a thorough under- 
standing of the use and the sound keeping of 
records. ‘The purchase of services is be- 
coming even more important to us than the 
purchase of goods. The purchase of risk re- 
duction, i. e., life insurance, health insurance, 
accident insurance, and annuities, is a func- 
tion that faces most of us, and this purchase 
is probably done even less wisely than the 
purchase of material goods. 


Some of you will object that this is cold- 
storage education and that it should be given 
to the young adult who is contemplating 
marriage rather than to the high school 
junior or senior. Wooing takes all the time 
and interest of the prospective groom and 
bride. It is much easier to listen to the good 
intentioned, but biased, life insurance agent. 
If this type of learning is not secured in high 
school, it will probably never be secured by 
the great majority of people. The high school 
is now, even more than in the past, the 
“college of the masses.” 


These suggestions simply give some indi- 
cation of the complexity of the field and the 
need for determining the respective functions 
of each department. Everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business. Much superficial teach- 
ing is far more time-consuming and less 
efficient than concentrated teaching. Let us 
limit ourselves to the job that we can do 
well, and then do it thoroughly. 

The intelligent education of the consumer 
is too vital a matter to be thrown around 
among the various departments. It is too 
important to be treated as a step-child to 
every department. It is too important to be 
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looked upon as a special province of business 
education or of any other phase of education. 
However, unless we organize this work prop- 
erly in our schools, we may find that it will 
slip away from us and be undertaken by 
organizations far less impersonal in their 
motives of instruction. 


SOME CONCLUDING THESES FOR CONSUMER 
EDUCATION. In closing this brief discussion 
of the problem of consumer education in our 
schools, I should like to present a number of 
theses upon which the topic might be better 
established : 

1. Recognize the fact that waste, as such, 
is not necessarily bad, but that we must 
avoid waste which does not result in tending 
to eliminate future waste. 

2. Recognize the fact that profit, as such, 
is not bad under our present capitalistic 
system. Profit earned as a return for serv- 
ices rendered is good. What we should avoid 
is profit earned uneconomically, or profit 
earned to the disadvantage of other persons 
in the economic system. 

3. Recognize the fact that foods are not 
necessarily inedible because they contain 
a trace of poison. In fact, many foods taken 
in certain quantities are thoroughly whole- 
some, yet taken in other quantities, are 
poisonous or at least unwholesome. 

4. Be wary of food fads as cure-alls for 
all ills of consumption. There is almost 
always some food fad that is current. Do 
not be misguided into thinking that the fad 
is a permanent, scientific achievement. 

5. Do not expect the government to do 
the whole job of consumer protection. The 
consumer must always use a little intelli- 
gence himself. 

6. Do not expect cooperatives to achieve 
perfection in consumer protection. Co- 
operatives are only more satisfactory than 
are other business organizations if they are 
more efficient. 

7. Do not expect to have the whole job 
of consumer education done by the schools. 

8. Recognize the fact that the consumer 
must primarily take care of himself. 


9. Define the term “‘consumer education” 
narrowly; otherwise, it is meaningless. 


10. Coordinate the work of consumer edu- 
cation in business with the work of consumer 
education in other departments. Let us 
recognize specifically that some other de- 
partment of the high school, such as the 
home economics department, might be able 
to do a better job of teaching the buying of 
goods; that home-testing of tests for strength 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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Missouri State Course of Study— Bookkeeping 


W. V. Cheek 
State Teachers College 
Springfield, Missouri 





REAuizInG that the 
society of a dynamic civiliza- 
tion demands that its school 
system be dynamic, the State 
Department of Public Schools 
in Missouri has taken the lead 
in revising its course of study. 

The Department is endeav- 
oring to coordinate curriculum 
making with teacher training 
in order that the course of 
study may be more effective. 
The State Department has se- 
cured the cooperation of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the University of 
Missouri, and the state teachers colleges. 
Each of these institutions has been asked to 
act as a research committee for a certain 
definite part of the curriculum. In turn, 
these institutions have solicited the support 
and the assistance of the public school ad- 
ministrators and teachers of their particular 
districts. As a result of this method of or- 
ganization, hundreds of teachers are partici- 
pating in the revision of the course of study. 

This plan for building a course of study 
has been exceedingly stimulating in the field 
of commercial education. It has brought 
about a thorough discussion of commercial- 
teacher certification by both the commercial 
teachers and by the institutions that train 
commercial teachers. The discussions have 
repeatedly emphasized the fact that the 
teacher-training institutions do not exist to 
teach courses, but they exist rather to train 
teachers. 

The curricula in these institutions should 
be designed to train commercial teachers in 
such a way that these teachers will be pre- 
pared to teach the commercial subjects 
which are demanded in the high schools of 
the state. Unless something is done occasion- 
ally to impress these institutions with this 
fact, they have a tendency to drift into a 
realm of course offering all their own. As a 
result, these institutions sometimes neglect 
the primary purpose of their existence. 

In building the course of study now in 
progress, the procedure has been first, to set 
up the high school commercial curricula, 
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and second, to set up the re- 
quirements for commercial 
teachers. This procedure logi- 
cally leads to the establishing 
of a curriculum in the teacher- 
training institutions which will 
give the commercial teachers 
the courses required for their 
preparation. 

The departments of com- 
mercial teacher training in the 
state institutions and the com- 
mercial teachers of the state 
have discussed at considerable 
length the kind of commer- 
cial curriculum needed in the 
state. This cooperative plan of organization 
has afforded an excellent opportunity for the 
high school commercial teachers and the 
commercial teacher-training institutions to 
come to a better understanding concerning 
the needs and the means of satisfying the 
needs of commercial education in Missouri. 

The commercial teachers have been made 
to realize the need for better preparation in 
the commercial teaching field. The commer- 
cial teacher-training institutions have been 
made conscious of many heretofore unseen 
problems which the high school commercial 
teacher is forced to face. The organization 
has been instrumental in bringing about 
better cooperation among the state teachers 
colleges in planning more uniform commer- 
cial teacher-training curricula for the future. 

Needless to say, there have been some 
heated arguments and many compromises in 
reaching conclusions on commercial teacher 
certification. While there is probably no one 
on the committee who would agree com- 
pletely with all details of the commercial 
teacher certification requirements that will 
be submitted to the State Department, yet 
all members of the committee will agree that, 
as a whole, the new requirements are much 
better than the previous certification re- 
quirements. It is generally conceded that 
the wrangles have made wiser and more 
critical commercial educators of all con- 
cerned. 

In preparing the course of study in book- 
keeping, letters were first written to some of 
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the leading superintendents and principals! 
of the district, informing them that a new 
state course of study in bookkeeping was to 
be prepared and that their cooperation was 
solicited. These officials were informed that 
the new course of study was not to be a 
teachers college-made or a State Depart- 
ment-made course of study, but that it was 
to be a workable type produced by those 
who were closest to the work; that the course 
of study was to have but one purpose, and 
that purpose was to help the teachers of 
bookkeeping make progress in their par- 
ticular field of endeavor. In answering the 
letter, these officials were requested to 
answer two questions: First, why should 
their schools offer bookkeeping? Second, 
what kind of course of study would be most 
helpful in the teaching of bookkeeping? The 
superintendents and the principals were re- 
minded of the fact that the teachers of their 
schools would be contacted later; hence, only 
personal reactions in answering the letter 
were to be given. In many instances, these 
letters were followed up by personal inter- 
views. 

As a result of this procedure, several in- 
teresting and profitable suggestions were re- 
ceived. One superintendent after another 
said, ““We want a course in bookkeeping that 
is practical; a course that the student can 
and will use.”” One superintendent said the 
course should be taught in such a way that 
it would be learned, not copied. 


After the superintendents and principals 
had been contacted and had given their re- 
actions, a number of commercial teachers in 
the state were also approached on the matter. 
In the Southwest Missouri Teachers College 
district, four meetings of commercial teach- 
ers were held for the purpose of discussing 
the new course of study in commerce. One 
of the meetings lasted from 2:30 Pp. m. until 
9:00 Pp. m., while another meeting lasted from 
9:00 a. M. until 4:00 p.m. The meetings were 
well planned in advance. The teachers re- 
ceived a program of the meeting, which 
contained the topics to be discussed, and 
some thought questions to be considered. 
The meetings were well attended. From 
thirty to fifty teachers traveled considerable 
distances at their own expense to attend 
these meetings. The discussions were 
entered into earnestly and with much en- 
thusiasm. 


The questions for discussion which were 


sent to the teachers of bookkeeping prior to 
one of these meetings were: 


1. Why do you think your school should 
offer bookkeeping? 


2. What are you doing to tie up your book- 
keeping with real life and actual busi- 
ness situations? 


83. What would you like for the course of 
study to include? 


4. Do you have any difficulties in handling 
the bookkeeping practice set? If so, 
what are the difficulties? 

The teachers were asked to give these topics 
some thought as the questions would form 
the chief subjects of discussion at the meet- 
ing. 

When the meeting convened, each teacher 
was given a mimeographed sheet with these 
same questions and was asked to write his 
reactions to the questions. All the topics 
were then discussed at considerable length. 

Before the next meeting, a list of objectives 
for offering bookkeeping was presented for 
criticism and discussion. 

The reaction from the teachers, together 
with the reaction from the high school 
principals and superintendents, was sufficient 
to indicate that the demand was for a course 


‘of study that suggested better methods of 


teaching rather than for a course of study 
that indicated only the subject matter to be 
covered. For instance, most textbooks con- 
tain practice sets, yet the teachers found 
many difficulties in properly teaching the 
practice set. 

When a group of high school commercial 
teachers was asked to list the difficulties 
encountered in teaching the practice set, the 
following difficulties were most frequently 
suggested : 

1. There is a tendency on the part of the 

students to copy. 

2. It is difficult to get the students to 
analyze and to be self reliant. They in- 
sist on working toward a predetermined 
answer. 


3. It is difficult to hold the students’ 
interest after the practice set is com- 
pleted. 

4. There is a lack of neatness shown in 
handling the practice set. 

5. It is difficult to make the practice set 
real and lifelike. 

6. There is a need for a definite method of 
grading and assigning grades to the 
practice set. 

The teachers indicated that the students do 
not always see the relationship between the 


tLetters were sent to superintendents in the smaller high schools and to the principals in the larger high schools. 
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bookkeeping taught in the classroom and the 
bookkeeping in the businesses of the com- 
munity. Many of the teachers suggested 
that the course of study formulate some 
definite plan of linking more closely the 
classroom bookkeeping and business itself. 
A large majority of teachers asked that sug- 
gestions be made in the course of study on 
personal record keeping. 

Bearing in mind the many and varied sug- 
gestions made, the general plan for the 
course of study in bookkeeping will include 
the following topics: 


TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS. ‘There are cer- 
tain general requirements and certain specific 
subject hour requirements that should be 
met by all commercial teachers. Somewhere 
in the state department bulletins, these re- 
quirements for commercial teacher certifica- 
tion will be definitely stated. 


pHiLosopHy. A philosophy for the teaching 
of bookkeeping in high school will be formu- 
lated. This philosophy seems essential. It 
is indeed difficult to go some place unless 
there is a very definite idea of where one is 
trying to go. It seems logical, therefore, that 
the state should say what it desires to ac- 
complish with a high school course in book- 
keeping. 

PERSONAL RECORD KEEPING PROJECT. A 
project to be used in the teaching of personal 
record keeping will be discussed in consider- 
able detail. The project will be a type that 
can be used in collaboration with any good 
textbook. Many suggestions will be given 
to the teacher as to how this project can be 
made more effective. 


TYPE UNITS. Lesson planning and the 
teaching of some typical units will be dis- 
cussed. Means and methods of tying up 
bookkeeping with actual business and real- 
life situations will be included. A number of 
projects and student activities will be sug- 
gested. 

THE BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE SET. Sugges- 
tions to improve the teaching of the practice 
set will be formulated. At present, a group 
of suggestions is making the rounds through 
the mails. These suggestions for teaching 
the practice set were first set up by a splendid 
bookkeeping teacher. The suggestions were 
then sent to several other teachers who were 
asked to write additional suggestions and 
to criticize the former suggestions made. 
So far, the responses have been gratifying. 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING FOR MISSOURI SCHOOL 
systems. Rather definite suggestions will be 





made concerning a project in uniform ac- 
counting for the high schools of Missouri. 
The Missouri State Department of Public 
Schools has recommended a uniform ac- 
counting system for its high schools. The 
State Department says: 
The cost of conducting the public school system 
of Missouri represents an expenditure of many mil- 
lions of dollars each year, and it has become increas- 
ingly evident that there is a need for more accurate 
information in regard to these costs. This informa- 
tion cannot be obtained because of the lack of uni- 
formity in the keeping of financial records and re- 
ports. 
One of the greatest needs in our State is a uni- 
form method of accounting for all school financial 
transactions. This cannot be done until all schools 
of the state use one and the same system.” 


The system recommended has never made 
the headway in the schools which it deserves 
because of the fact that few districts are 
sufficiently informed concerning its value. 
There are comparatively few superintendents 
and school boards who have the accounting 
background to put this system into opera- 
tion, even though the system is compara- 
tively simple. If the bookkeeping teacher 
did nothing more than effect the installation 
and efficient keeping of this system of books 
in his school district, he could still point to 
his year’s work with pride. 

It is suggested that, where possible, the 
teacher use the transactions for his own 
school system. Where this is not feasible, 
transactions from a typical Missouri school 
will be made available. 

During the latter part of last school year, 
one high school teacher experimented with a 
practice set pertaining to the school system 
and found it to be quite satisfactory. The 
students became extremely interested in the 
topics of school finance, as well as in the 
method of calculating school revenues and 
in the method of accounting for school ex- 
penditures. 

The bookkeeping class, under the super- 
vision of the bookkeeping teacher, made the 
first inventory of the tangible school prop- 
erty. Consequently, the students became 
interested in depreciation schedules as well 
as in the school budget. It is obvious that 
every member of the class will become a 
school patron in some district. Some of these 
students will be school board members and 
school officials. Could anyone object to our 
future citizens knowing a little more about 
our school business and our school account- 
ing! 


The principles that apply to school ac- 
(Concluded on page 327) 


‘Missouri State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri: Uniform Accounting Series, Bulletin No. 1, 1984, page 3. 
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Lola Maclean, president of the Depart- 
ment of Business of the National Education 
Association, announces that the total mem- 
bership for this year will exceed 5.000. Her 
statement is based upon the reports of 
Joseph DeBrum of Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia, first vice president of the Association, 
and national membership director. 

The Western Division, with C. ‘D. Coca- 
nower as director, is leading all divisions in 
membership. John R. Given, California 
state director, reports a membership of 600 
in California. Thirty-two states report an 
increase in membership over last year, as of 
January 15. The national membership last 
year was 1,500 ahead of the previous year. 

The following are the directors of the 
Department’s divisions: Western Division— 
C. D. Cocanower, Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Midwestern Division— 
E. W. Alexander, Hadley Vocational School, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Central Division—Mary 
D. Webb, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois; Eastern Division—Fred- 
erick H. Riecke, South Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; Southeastern Divi- 
sion—Margaret L. Kane, Wilmington Senior 
High School, Wilmington, Delaware; South- 
ern Division—Alton B. Parker Liles, Com- 
mercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Recent official appointments include: di- 
rector for Puerto Rico—Professor Alfredo 
Muniz, College of Business Administration, 
University of Puerto Rico; director for 
Hawaiian Islands—Mrs. Sarah H. Snod- 
grass, McKinley High School, Honolulu; 
director for Alaska—Florence Williams, 
Fairbanks High School, Fairbanks, Alaska; 
director for the City of New York—Dr. 
Walter A. Nelson, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York, New York. 

Business teachers may join the Depart- 
ment by sending their applications to Mrs. 
Frances Doub North, Western High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Membership fee $1.00. 
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Indiana Conference 


The eighteenth annual Invitational Con- 
ference of Indiana Business Teachers was 
held at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
Indiana, on February 11 and 12. The slogan 
of the meeting was “Improved Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects.” 

On Friday evening there was a dinner in 
Lucina Hall, followed by an address by 
Louis A. Leslie of the Katherine Gibbs 
School, New York City. 

After the banquet, Pi Omega Pi, national 
honorary fraternity for business teachers, 
sponsored the educational exhibit and re- 
ception in the Library Building. 

Saturday morning was devoted to sec- 
tional meetings and a general session. Many 
speakers from out of the state were on the 
program. In the afternoon, there was a 
general session followed by the election of 
the new officers. 

W. S. Barnhart of Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, was 
elected president for 1939. The other new 
officers are: vice president, Guy Daniels, 
Bosse High School, Evansville; secretary, 
Blanche Ashby, High School, Shelbyville. 


Columbia Alumni Breakfast 


In connection with the annual meeting of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, in April, the Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will hold an alumni 
breakfast meeting on Friday morning, April 
15, at 8 o’clock, in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. 

Plans for commercial education at Teach- 
ers College will be discussed together with 
ways in which the college may effectively 
serve alumni groups. Those planning to 
attend the breakfast should send their 
names to Professor Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 
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gives you these -} 


e Words are used in the first lesson. 


@ ©entences are introduced in Lesson 2 (without the 
capital and the period). 


@ Complete sentences are introduced in Lesson 3. 
e Paragraphs are introduced in Lesson 6. 


e Constructive, thought-provoking subject matter is 
used in every paragraph. : 





e All letters of the alphabet are used in every para- 
graph after Lesson 6. 


e the student is reminded of proper punctuation, 
spacing, hyphenation, and other details through the 
technique guides and the technique studies in every 
lesson, beginning with Lesson 8. 


e Control-drill paragraphs are introduced. 


e@ Memorized-sentence drills and memorized-paragraph 
practice are introduced. 
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) Third Edition 
By Lessenberry and Jevon 


-+---and these ----- 


@ there is a definite lesson plan for each block of 
work. 


@ Lhere is optional material of a more difficult nature 
for better students. 


e@ Personal typing and school projects are given ade- 
guate attention. 





re Pe 


e instructions to the student and model letters are 
given prominence. 


e lhe strokes per line and the accumulated strokes 
are counted for the straight-copy exercises. 





and) more - --- - 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is available 
in a first-year volume, a second-year volume, 
or a combined two-year volume. An optional 
workbook is available for each year with busi- 
ness forms, special stationery, and charts and 
graphs. A new series of achievement tests is 
available at low cost. Certificates of Credit, 
Certificates of Proficiency, and Rolls of Honor 
are available free. Pins are available at cost. 
A new comprehensive teachers’ manual is 
furnished free to teachers. 








Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 


The officers of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association have issued a tenta- 
tive program for the forty-first annual con- 
vention, which will be held in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
on April 13 to 16. 

W. E. Douglas, president of Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware, and president 
of the Association, states that the program 
is practically completed. The theme of the 
convention will be “Modernizing Business 
Education.” 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION. The first general 
session will be held in the Grand Ballroom at 
3:00 p. m. on April 14. The address of wel- 
come will be made by Dr. Louis Nusbaum, 
acting superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and the response will 
be given by Mrs. Susette B. Tyler, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond, Virginia, 
vice president of the Association. Following 
the president’s address by Mr. Douglas, key- 
note speeches will be delivered by J. Murray 
Hill, vice president of the Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and Professor D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Hill’s subject will be “Pro- 
viding Types of Business Education that will 
meet the needs of the Changing Character 
of the Secondary School Population.” Pro- 
fessor Lessenberry’s subject will be ‘“Pro- 
viding Guidance Into and Away from Vo- 
cational Commercial Courses and for Segre- 
gation of Vocational and Nonvocational 
Business Pupils and for Specialization within 
Vocational Commercial Courses to Meet 
Changes in the Scope of Business Education.” 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. The second gen- 
eral meeting will be held on Friday morning, 
April 15. Addresses will be given as follows: 


**‘What Shall Be Done to Develop Desirable Personal 
Traits in Business Pupils?” by Harry W. Nock, 
office manager of the Service Department, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours and Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

“What Should Be Done to Develop Personal Utility 
or Consumer Values Through the Teaching of 
Business Subjects?” by William M. Polishook, 
Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New 
Jersey 

“What Provisions Should Be Made for Variation in 
Abilities Within Classes?” by Dr. Edward J. 
McNamara, principal of the High School of Com- 
merce, New York City 

“The George-Deen Act and Its Relation to Voca- 
cational _ eed Education” by Clinton A. Reed, 
supervisor of business education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York 
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MANY SECTION MEETINGS. Section meetings 
on Friday will be under the direction of the 
following: 


“Introduction to Business and Business Arithmetic”’ 
under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of 
commercial education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. The chairmen will be George F. Waltz, 
McKinley High School, Washington, D. C., and 
Forrest L. Abbott, Montclair High School, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey 

“Bookkeeping and Accounting Section” under the 
direction of Nathaniel Altholz, director of com- 
mercial education, Board of Education, New York 
City. The chairmen will be Dr. Atlee L. Percy, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Lloyd H. Jacobs, head of business education de- 
partment, State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey . 

“Secretarial Section” under the direction of Sadie L. 
Ziegler, secretary of Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. The chairmen will be Catherine F. 
Nulty, University of Vermont, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, and Professor Louis A. Rice, The Packard 
School, New York City. 

“Social-Business Section” under the direction of Mrs. 
Susette B. Tyler, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, Virginia. The chairman will be Z. 
Carleton Staples, Dorchester High School for 
Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

“Clerical Practice Section” under the direction of 
Peter L. Agnew, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City. The chairmen will 
be James R. Meeham, Hunter College, New York 
City, and Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Merchandising Section’’ under the direction of 
Clinton A. Reed, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York. The chairmen will be Margaret 
Foster, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Neal B. Bowman, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Penmanship Section” under the direction of E. P. 
Jenison, Becker College, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. The chairman will be Grover C. Greene, 
Banks College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Private Business School Executives’ Section” 
under the direction of E. P. Jenison, Becker Col- 
lege, Worcester, Massachusetts. The chairman 
will be Hastings Hawkes, Becker College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


QUESTION BOX SESSION. On Saturday morn- 
ing, the popular Question Box Sessions will 
be held from 9:30 to 11:00. Following the 
Question Box Sessions, sectional meetings 
will again be held for the following: book- 
keeping and accounting, secretarial, social- 
business, clerical practice, merchandising, 
introduction to business and business arith- 
metic, penmanship, and private school 
executives. 


ANNUAL BANQUET. The annual banquet will 
be held on Thursday evening. Dr. Howard 
Paterson of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will be the 
toastmaster. A guest speaker of national 
reputation will deliver the address. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN. Paul M. Boynton 
of Central High School, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, is again general membership chair- 
man, assisted by a group of state chairmen. 
Mr. Boynton is sending weekly bulletins to 
his membership committee and has set his 
membership goal for the Philadelphia con- 
vention at 3,500. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES. The local chairman is 
George E. Mumford, Division of Commer- 
cial Education, Philadelphia Public Schools, 
with Arnold M. Lloyd of Banks College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as assistant 
chairman. 


Mr. Mumford has appointed the following 
committee chairmen: 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Cyril W. Taylor, Taylor School 

Harold W. Buckley, Division of Commercial 

Education of Philadelphia 

HospPITALitTy 

Thomas M. Peirce, Jr., Peirce School 
INFORMATION 

Clarence A. Wesp, Northeast Senior High School 
Kits 


Benjamin Kuykendall, Jr., Gratz Senior High 
School 


Hostess 
Mrs. John A. Luman, Peirce School 


Tours 
Walter E. Mansley, Frankford High School 


“CONVENTION NEWS”—A FEATURE. The gen- 
eral publicity chairman for the convention 
is Jay W. Miller of Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Radio publicity will be 
in charge of Harry E. Bartow, Strayer’s 
Business College, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. A new feature will be the daily issue 
of “Convention News,” of which Simon M. 
Hunn, Olney High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, will be editor. 


Maybin School Gets Publicity 


Miss Ray. Abrams, principal of the Joseph 
A. Maybin School for Graduates of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, has submitted an in- 
teresting Sunday rotogravure section of the 
Item Tribune for January 30, 1938. The sec- 
tion presents a picture study of the training 
of a secretary. All the pictures are of Maybin 
students, including many classroom scenes 
of the activities within the school. 

The Maybin school has been developed 
under the supervision of Miss Abrams and 
is one of the few schools of its type, designed 
strictly for high school graduates. 
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Indiana Commercial Teachers’ Clinic 


The first annual Commercial Teachers’ 
Clinic is being sponsored by the Department 
of Commerce, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, on Saturday, 
April 9. 

The program has been based largely upon 
questions and problems submitted by com- 
mercial teachers. These questions and 
problems have been obtained by mailing a 
questionnaire to teachers throughout the 
state. 

The chairman of the clinic is George J. 
Eberhart of Indiana State Teachers College. 
Greetings will be extended by Shepherd 
Young, head of the commerce department. 
There will be discussions of questions sub- 
mitted by typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping teachers. Several questions on cur- 
riculum problems will also be discussed. 


The following teachers will give five- 
minute discussions on the problems sub- 
mitted: 


SHORTHAND 
Inez Ahlering, Reitz High School, Evansville 
Blanche Ashby, High School, Shelbyville 
Kate Browning, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute 
TYPEWRITING 
Mrs. Pauline James, Gerstmeyer Technical High 
School, Terre Haute 
Evelyn Church, Central High School, Evansville 


BooKKEEPING 
V. E. Briedenbaugh, High School, Mooseheart, 
Illinois 
GENERAL 
Owen Johnson, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis 
Ruth Wagoner, Lafayette 


Earl Dickerson, Teachers College, Charleston, 
Illinois 


There will be a luncheon in the dormitory. 
The afternoon session will be presided over 
by Irma Ehrenhardt of Indiana State 
Teachers College. The following is the after- 
noon program: 

“Selected Problems in Business Education”’ by Dr. 


Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


‘Administration of the George-Deen Act in Indiana 
as it applies to the Distributive Occupations” by 
Allen G. Hamilton, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Indiana 


“Effective Methods in the Teaching of Junior Busi- 
ness Training” by Frances R. Botsford, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


“Effective Devices, Methods, and Materials That I 
Have Used”—presented from the floor 
Students and teachers will be entertained 
with a party in the women’s gymnasium in 
the evening. 
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By 
George A. Meadows, President 
Meadows-Draughon College 


National Business College Week 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


As all of you know, we have certain weeks 
throughout the year designated as “‘National 
This-Week,” “National That-Week,” etc. 


The thought occurred to me recently that 
our business schools could capitalize to quite 
an advantage on a “National Business 


College Week.” 


The further thought occurred to me that 
the best time to feature this week would be 
the week beginning the first Monday in 
June of each year. The reason for that choice 
is that all of our regular public schools are 
invariably out or closed by that time. 


Moreover, by featuring such a week in 
all of our advertising material, newspaper 
ads, etc., we should be able to stimulate our 
summer school enrollment; and, in order to 
make summer schools as profitable as pos- 
sible, we should encourage high school 
graduates and others to get started as early 
in the summer as practicable or convenient. 


Inasmuch as our high schools are usually 
out the latter part of May, the students 
would have an opportunity to get in a little 
vacation or rest before starting in our schools 
at the beginning of ‘National Business Col- 
lege Week.” 


Then, there is one other important thing 
to consider in this connection, and that is 
the fact that, with our other types of schools 
and colleges closed at that season, we should 


be able to get in more support than ordi- 
narily from our newspapers. At any rate, 
they would be more inclined to give us some 
space in their columns for such special 
articles as we might write or present to 
them. 


There is still another thing to be con- 
sidered in this connection, and that is: All 
our associations, our special school services, 
and our business school advertising agencies 
could supply us with special information and 
advertising material to be used in capitalizing 
upon this week—“‘National Business College 


Week.” 


So, as I see it, there are many reasons why 
we should designate a ‘National Business 
College Week” and capitalize on it in all our 
advertising and through all our advertising 
mediums. Surely no one can have any 
legitimate reason for objecting to such a 
week. 


So... if it is your pleasure, I should like 
to make a motion to the effect that this 
Association, at the regular 1937 meeting, go 
on record as endorsing the proposal that, in 
the future, we designate the week beginning 
the first Monday in June of each year as 
“National Business College Week” and that 
private commercial schools, everywhere, be 
urged to feature ‘National Business College 
Week,” and the dates thereof, in their ad- 
vertising and other publicity. 


Nore: The motion above was adopted unanimously at the annual meeting of the Southwestern Private Com- 
mercial Schools Association held at Dallas, Texas, the latter part of last November. It was likewise adopted unani- 
mously at the annual meeting of the National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools held in Chicago, 


Illinois, the latter part of last December. 


The motion was adopted unanimously at a meeting of the Private Schools Department of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, held in Chicago the day following its adoption by the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools with this amendment: “To strike out the word ‘College’ and substitute therefor 
the word ‘Education,’ thus making it read ‘National Business Education Week.’ ” 


It is urged that other private commercial schools associations throughout the country take similar action 
and that all agencies preparing literature for private business schools feature the week in their advertising an- 


nouncing the new summer term next June. 
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Appointments At Shippensburg 





N. B. Curtis 


P. W. Seaton 


In the February issue of THE BAaLANcE 
SHEET was a brief announcement of the 
commercial teacher-training program of 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. At the time that news item was 
published, the appointments of the faculty 
had not been made. 

The new department is now in operation 
with N. B. Curtis the chairman of the de- 
partment of business education, and with 
Paul W. Seaton instructor in the department. 

Mr. Curtis was appointed to the faculty of 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, last fall and received his 
new appointment in January. Previous to 
that time, he had taught in the high schools 
of Council Bluffs and Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He has also 
been a graduate assistant on the faculty of 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Mr. Curtis has a B. A. degree from Iowa 
State Teachers College, and a Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Pittsburgh. He 
has completed other graduate work in the 
University of Iowa, the University of South- 
ern California, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Curtis has been popular in profes- 
sional activities. He is a member of several 
associations, having served at one time as 
president of the lowa Commercial Teachers 
Association, and as chairman of the com- 
mercial section of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. He is the present 
treasurer of the Tri-State Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, and is a past vice-president 
of that group. 

Mr. Seaton is a graduate of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and is con- 
tinuing his graduate study at Harvard Uni- 
versity. For the past three years, Mr. Seaton 
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has been an instructor in the high school at 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. He was formerly 
head of the commercial department of Derry 
High School, Derry, Pennsylvania. He has 
obtained considerable practical experience 
in public accounting work, specializing in 
payroll systems. 

A complete four-year curriculum is being 
offered at Shippensburg, including work in 
secretarial practice, accounting, and retail- 
ing. The department will work in coopera- 
tion with the department of adult education. 
Regular courses started in February. Sum- 
mer courses will be offered from June 20 to 
July 30. 


Tyler Commercial College 


The Tyler Commercial College of Tyler, 
Texas, celebrated recently its thirty-eighth 
year of successful operation. Local civic and 
business leaders paid tribute to the coilege 
and to W. M. Roberts, its president. News- 
papers and the citizens of Tyler, Texas, co- 
operated in the celebration by setting aside 
“Tyler Commercial College Week.” 

Tyler Commercial College had its begin- 
ning thirty-eight years ago. It was founded 
by the Adair brothers, who started the school 
originally in 1900 to train teachers. Two 
years later, H. E. Byrne and F. A. Glenn 
joined the partnership with the Adair broth- 
ers and the school continued as a teachers’ 
college with a commercial department 
added. 

Later, the citizens of Tyler agreed with 
A. Golenternek to help erect a building in 
return for which the college agreed to enroll 
500 students a year for five years. This 
agreement was carried out. 

W. E. Roberts, president of Tyler Com- 
mercial College, attended the school as a 
student in 1908 and later joined the faculty. 
Since that time, the school has had a steady 
rise in prominence and success. In 1913, the 
school took the name of Tyler Commercial 
College. It now has a yearly attendance of 
approximately 1,000 students. 

Mr. Tyler and his faculty should be 
proud of the splendid new equipment and 
the remodeled building. 


Michigan Distributive Occupations 


The State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, Lansing, Michigan, has issued 
Bulletin No. 237 pertaining to “‘Distributive 
Occupational Training.” Teachers in Mich- 
igan and in other states will get some helpful 
information from this bulletin. 
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National Clerical Ability Tests 


The National Clerical Ability Tests are 
part of an important experiment that is now 
being conducted throughout the United 
States. Commercial teachers should be 
vitally interested in this program. Irma 
Ehrenhardt, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, has contributed the 
following comments on the program: 


At last, commercial education is beginning to as- 
sert its vocational objectives in the form of a com- 
prehensive national clerical ability testing program. 
Congratulations and thanks are due to the joint 
efforts of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the National Office Management Association, 
and the stimulation of F. G. Nichols of Harvard 
University for the excellent testing program they 
are sponsoring. The testing program faces the fact 
that, primarily, commercial education is vocational. 
The reality of the vocational objective is stripped of 
fancy nomenclature. The examinations inaugurated 
by business employers and business educators test 
the three phases of vocational commercial educa- 
tion; namely, the technical knowledge, the atti- 
tudes, and the skills. These phases are tested in the 
light of what business and commercial educators 
want of their prospective employees and graduates. 

Tests on fundamentals, general information, and 
personality, for which a splendid personality rating 
schedule has been devised, must be passed along 
with a test on a skill over a sustained period of time; 
the skills include: stenography, bookkeeping, ma- 
chine transcribing, filing, and machine calculation. 
Any commercial high school senior is eligible to take 
the tests upon the recommendation of his teacher. 
If the student passes the examinations, he receives a 
National Certificate. 

Commercial students who possess the coveted 
National Certificates have tangible evidence for 
their worth to the business world when applying for 
a job in any part of the United States. These cer- 
tificates prove that the students have technical 
knowledge, general intelligence, marketable skill, 
and the necessary personality requirements for 
success on the job. Teachers, no doubt, have ad- 
vocated these items in their classes, but they have 


never measured them adequately nor compared the 
results with those of other students. Furthermore, 
many employers usually use a “hit and miss” 
method of employing commercial workers, a method 
which is a great cost to business and a bad reflection 
on the school at which the boy or girl received the 
training; that is, if the student met with failure. 
National Certificates aid employers to select their 
employees and save the schools embarrassment. 


To foster the close liaison between employers and 
teachers of business subjects, a necessary liaison 
which has long been considered and hardly ever 
achieved, this National Clerical Ability Testing 
Program with its National Certificates should be 
encouraged by every person interested in the progress 
of commercial education. National Certificates in- 
troduce a seriousness and a definite purpose to com- 
mercial educators and educants. 

I should like to carry the National Certificate idea 
a step further and say that the time is not far distant 
when prospective teachers of commerce may have 
to prove their all-around ability in a skill or skills 
which they want to teach, by passing national 
examinations resulting in National Certificates. The 
day is near when business experience will be re- 
quired of every commercial teacher. Business, in 
turn, will demand National Certificates of its ap- 
plicants. Therefore, commercial teachers will, of 
necessity, obtain National Certificates in order to 
get a commercial job in the business world for 
license requirements in business experience. 

The United States is maturing, the day of waste 
in education is disappearing—teachers of commerce 
must be masters in their chosen field, and they must 
prove the effects of their teaching. To the question 
“How can results be checked?” a battery of tests 
over a sustained period of time, such as the National 
Clerical Ability Tests of the E. C. T. A. and the 
N. O. M. A., is the best answer. 

According to Mr. Nichols’ announcement on 
National Clerical Ability Testing, commercial 
teachers who desire to obtain tests for their eligible 
1938 graduates may write for information to Harold 
E. Cowan, Secretary, Joint Committee, Senior High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts. Applications must 
be in by April 1, 1988, for the examinations which 
will be given on May 24, 25, and 26, 1938. 








Illinois Personality Contest 


L. A. Orr of Ingleside, Illinois, has spon- 
sored annually an Illinois State Personality 
Contest. Three centers have been established 
for the contest this year, which will be held 
on the dates indicated. These are as follows: 

1. Lake College of Commerce, Waukegan, (April 2) 


in charge of Mrs. Helen Quarnstrom, Lake College 
of Commerce 


2. Moline Business College, Moline, (April 2) in 
charge of A. L. Due, Moline Business College 


8. Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, (April 9) 
in charge of L. G. Tillotson, Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute 


Each entrant in the contest must be a 
senior. The purpose of the contest is to at- 
tempt to find a student who truly merits 
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the title of an honor student. Each entrant 
must be in the upper 25 per cent of his 
graduating class, and he must have par- 
ticipated in at least five extra-curricular 
activities. 

The tests that are administered will in- 
clude typewriting, shorthand, and _ book- 
keeping. The first-place winners will be 
awarded silver loving cups; the second- 
place winners will be awarded silver pins; 
and third- and fourth-place winners will be 
awarded bronze pins. 

The chart on the page to the right was 
prepared by Mr. Orr. For additional informa- 
tion, communicate with Mr. Orr at Grant 
Community High School, Ingleside, Illinois. 
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PERSONALITY TEST 


By L. A. Orr 
(Copyrighted 1936) 


1. Posture in walking, sitting, and standing: 
Good 


Poor Fair 

l .dghecandl ee _ a __ ee _ ee 
2. Clothing: 

Lacking Ill kept Neat 

cleanliness untidy 

| rere | _ ee ET Ditecmisowe ae 
8. Hair: 

Dirty Unkempt Showing 

ordinary care 
| FE a _ ere a _ ee er 


4. Manner of meeting people asing an interview): 


Very good 

Discimntgnmed ne 
Neat and appro- 

priate 

biconkiniied oe 
Well groomed 

| ne | SEREERP 


Excellent 
a a ere 


Tasteful and 
Appropriate 
Dindcanlaethwdihidbiciden 


Very well groomed 
Beautiful 
Becomingly arranged 
AS AS eek cae | 


Lacks ease Slightly At ease Possesses poise Possesses great 
Keeps eyes nervous (somewhat) poise and wad 
on floor directly at judges 
Retin dade Mididew cue a D eckentec OG cintwaindl Gisbioswdas es Rite tialvelaituhiuat 
5. Distracting peculiarities: 
Many out- A few out- Slight Peculiarities No 
standing standing peculiarities not offensive peculiarities 
aneenn peculiarities 
Scie adice jase FS Vet Te ae SS LE Teel en 
6. Apparent health: 
Very poor Fair Good Very good Excellent 
Sallow Clean skin Good coloring Robust 
complexion 
Betcha eee i act eincinaes iciaauad _ eee a idienenans ae _ EES een 
7. Courtesy: 
Rude Unmannerly Observes general Well Very courteous 
Insulting Inconsiderate conventions of mannered and considerate 
Insolent civility and respect 
Dacecisets aidatogan 156......- _ SRE. RE __ Beene rae _, =e Dadcamaudl eee Dig eigied oma tmuam 
8. Method of thinking: 
Very Inexact Moderately Consistent Precise and 
slovenly A dabbler careful and logical quick 
oe Se Bicnibews EE __ Sener ae Giweecesed a ee ee 
9. Quality of voice: 
Harsh Unpleasant Clear Pleasing Unusually pleasing 
Squeaky and cultured 
Esccamnaann i wcewad ee cvaka casino _ re I i iicitacnsivil ee 414...---- en ne a 
10. Manner of speaking: 
Too quick Abrupt Easy Moderately Smooth 
Too slow Curt fast Rhythmical 
Dicasencnne a Ri cccinend re Pitietancen a Rinsnqcnsel Se ee ee 
11. Use of English as to vocabulary and usage: 
Very poor Poor Fair Good Excellent 
TTS ae ne causal iiaddnnd Dcciddenndl $14_...--- Dcccsunss ee Diiiiicddincnecincnes 
12. Pronunciation and enunciation: 
Very poor Poor Fair Good Excellent 
eae Se Dp ccctened 4.4 «5-2 Ter a Dinisiimonid a ee 
13. Use of cosmetics (for girls) : 
Overdone Poorly done Fairly well Well done No need for 
done (use of cosmetics cosmetics 
gives a good Naturally 
natural color) well colored 
er a Dascictcned | Diniecnetd _ Gudconcseiil ao EE en 
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No frills or ballyhoo, 
but smooth presentation 
through the balance- 


sheet approach — 


g 
McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 
Third McKINSEY'S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING was 
Edition the first high school textbook to use the balance-sheet 


approach and it has led consistently in the improvement 
of that approach. 


In each succeeding edition attention has been given to the 
improvement of each minute detail by developing better 
sequence, clearer presentation of each topic, and the 
refinement of every other detail. 


The chapters are short and of approximately equal length; 
therefore each chapter can be used as an assignment. 


There are three types of problems at the end of each chap- 
ter as follows: 
1. Theory problems for discussion. 


2. Discussion problems that require the application of 
principles. 


3. Longer problems that require the application of princi- 
ples through written exercises. 


Available with optional workbooks and practice sets. 
Achievement tests are furnished free. 


3 
Kel + | . 


i+ SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Migs 
=... Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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George Allen Macon 


George A. Macon, su- 
pervisor of commercial 
education and the 
founder of the school 
banking system of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, died 
suddenly at his home fol- 
lowing a stroke on Feb- 
ruary 8. Mr. Macon was 
61 years of age. 

Mr. Macon has had 
wide experience in pri- 
vate schools and in pub- 
lic schools. He was 
known from coast to 
coast. He is mourned 
deeply by teachers, stu- 
dents, and the citizens of Memphis, and by 
his many friends throughout the United 
States. Probably nothing more appropriate 
can be said than the remarks of his asso- 
ciate, J. L. Highsaw, principal of the 
Memphis Technical High School, who wrote 
the following: 

George A. Macon has passed to his reward and 
the South has lost one of its ablest leaders in com- 
mercial education. Mr. Macon was more than a 
teacher; he was an inspirational leader who knew 
his aims and objectives, and who combined practical 
knowledge with sufficient theory to reach these aims 
and objectives. By nature, he was kind and generous 
and if every person in his large circle of friendship, 
and those to whom he did a kindness and to whom 
he rendered a personal service, should place a flower 


upon his grave, he would sleep in Forrest Hill Ceme- 
tery under a mountain of flowers. 





G. A. Macon 


No citizen of this great city was more loved and 
respected than George A. Macon. Thousands in 
this area owe their start in life to his skillful leader- 
ship. My association with Mr. Macon extended over 
a period of twenty-five years and not once during 
this long time did I ever hear him speak evil of any 
man, woman, or child. He lived in his daily life the 
precepts and teachings of the Blessed Master, and he 
went to his grave with genuine faith in the religion 
of the Great Teacher. During his entire life, he never 
betrayed a friend or a public trust. He was really and 
truly one of earth’s noblemen. His was a heart that 
never knew baseness, a personality that never 
faultered in life’s battles. 

Through his industry and leadership, the 
Memphis Schools have reached an outstanding 
eminence in the field of commercial education. The 
course of study is one of the best to be found in this 
country. Mr. Macon enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of his fellow workers and of the educational 
administrators who were responsible for the success 
of his plans. He participated in many civic activities 
whose general aim was the upbuilding of the com- 
munity. His voice was always heard in every cause 
which meant the betterment of his beloved City of 
Memphis and her people. Memphis will miss the 
presence of this kind and generous soul. 

Whatever he did, he did with all his might and 
main. He was either for a thing or against it; there 
was no compromise or half-way support given by 
Mr. Macon. His dynamic and aggressive tactics 
always spelled success to whatever activity Mr. 
Macon gave his support. He loved the boys and 
girls in his classes. The last official thing he did was 
to bring a fine young lady from one of his book- 
keeping classes into my office so that I might see her 
efficient work and commend her for her efforts. He 
did this a few minutes before the close of school on 

- Monday, February 8, and he passed from us that 
night. I commend the spirit of George Allen Macon 
as worthy of emulation by every young man and 
woman who wishes to attain success in this world. 


Mimeograph Idea Book 

The 1938 Idea Book of the National Du- 
plicated Paper Association is now being 
published. 

This book is a compilation of suggestions, 
hints, and aids collected from the outstand- 
ing papers in the duplicated field. After the 
various school papers in all parts of the 
United States are assigned copy, they ar- 
range it, duplicate it, and send the com- 
pleted work to the home organization, which 
is located at Central Normal College, Dan- 
ville, Indiana, for assembling and distribu- 
tion. The Idea Book is available to anyone, 
but a reduction in price is given to members 
of the National Duplicated Paper Associa- 
tion. An added reduction is given to those 
members who contributed to the book. 

The Idea Book of 1937 proved helpful not 
only to the students of the staffs of school 
papers, but also to the sponsors. 
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Newark License Examinations 

An announcement has been received that 
the public schools of Newark, New Jersey, 
will hold examinations on April 19 at 9:00 
A. M. for teachers who wish to qualify for a 
license in secondary school commercial sub- 
jects and secondary school secretarial sub- 
jects. 

Applicants must be eligible to teach in 
New Jersey and must have had some prac- 
tical business experience. Additional special 
qualifications are determined by the two 
different classifications of teachers. 

Teachers who wish to take either of these 
examinations should obtain a bulletin of de- 
tailed instructions from the office of the Board 
of Examiners, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Qualifications for the two types of teach- 
ing positions are different. ‘The bulletin of 
instructions explains these qualifications. 
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Department Head At St. Cloud 


The department of 
business education of 
State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, is 
in the process of being re- 
organized to develop a 
better program of com- 
mercial education within 
the state. In charge of 
this work is Arnold E. 
Schneider, who was ap- 
pointed head of the de- 
partment of business ed- 
ucation at the beginning 
of this school year. Mr. 

A. E. Schneider Schneider is a graduate 

of a high school com- 
mercial department and a graduate of 
Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Minnesota. 
He obtained his B. S. degree from Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. He is now working 
on his Doctor’s degree in the latter institu- 
tion. 

For one year, Mr. Schneider taught in 
Eastern State Normal School at Madison, 
South Dakota. His high school teaching ex- 
perience was obtained at Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
West High School, Waterloo, Iowa. He 
obtained valuable experience as critic super- 
visor in the University High School, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

One of Mr. Schneider’s most valuable as- 
sets is his experience in business which he 
obtained with a railroad company, with a 
security broker, and with a large automobile 
manufacturer. 

The courses offered in the department are 
designed to prepare the’ teachers specifically 
for teaching positions in Minnesota. These 
courses are based upon a reorganized state 
course of study. 

. + * 
Alpha lota Sorority 

Catherine McCall, assistant grand secre- 
tary of Alpha Iota Sorority, has announced 
the following dates of the annual convention 
and some of the conclaves: 


Eighth Annual Alpha Iota Convention (Third Inter- 
national) 
Seattle, Washington—July 7 to 10 
Second West Virginiaetta Conclave 
Marietta, Ohio—April 9 to 10 
Fourth Midwest Conclave 
Sioux City, lowa—May 18 to 15 
Second Pennsylvania Conclave 
Reading, Pennsylvania—April 16 to 17 
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Bloomsburg Adds Staff Member 


Walter S. Rygiel, a 
teacher for the past 
twelve and one-half years 
at the Wyoming Memo- 
rial High School, Wy- 
oming, Pennsylvania, has 
been named a member of 
the faculty of the de- 
partment of business ed- 
ucation, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, to replace 
Professor N. B. Curtis, 
who was recently ap- 
pointed director of the 
department of business 
education, State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

In 1932, and again in 1936, Professor 
Rygiel trained students who won the com- 
mercial contest held at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg. The Wyoming Memorial 
High School is the only school which has 
won the contest two times. 

After graduation from the commercial 
teacher-training curriculum at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education, 
Professor Rygiel received his Master’s de- 
gree in 1936. 














W. S. Rygiel 


Mabel Serena Hastings 


Mabel Serena Hastings, a teacher in the 
Girls’ High School, Boston, Massachusetts, 
died recently after serving the Boston 
schools for many years. Upon her death, 
the Boston Commercial Council issued a 
tribute to her, part of which is as follows: 


As a teacher of commercial subjects, Miss 
Hastings was alert, active, and enthusiastic with an 
inborn talent for teaching. 

As a supervisor, Miss Hastings was fair, con- 
siderate, but uncompromising with inefficiency and 
with apathy. 

As a companion, Miss Hastings was trustworthy, 
friendly, agreeable, and lovable. 

As a personality, Miss Hastings was attractive, 
cordial, and affable. 

As a leader, Miss Hastings was kind, earnest, 
personable, and encouraging. 

Miss Hastings possessed a zeal, a warmth of 
character, and a devotion that was contagious. How 
much her students were indebted to her can never 
be estimated, but this gentle, gracious, kindly, and 
efficient teacher assuredly did much to mold the 
future happiness of her students. Her simplicity 
was an inspiration to her students. Her cheerful, 
pleasant personality radiated and reflected those 
ideals so necessary for a life based on an immutable 
code. 
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Burton T. Vail 


The numerous friends of Burton T. Vail 
will be deeply grieved to learn of his un- 
timely death in an automobile accident on 
January 9. Mr. Vail was an instructor in 
the commercial department of the Hamburg 
High School, Hamburg, New York. 


Mr. Vail, who was thirty-two, came to 
the Hamburg system in September, follow- 
ing a successful teaching career in Skan- 
eateles, New York. Mr. Vail attended 
Schenectady High School, Union College, 
and Syracuse University, receiving his Bach- 
elor’s degree from the latter institution. He 
was working toward his Master’s degree at 
the University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York. 

Endowed with a warm personality, Mr. 
Vail leaves a trail of friends throughout the 
state. Because of an extremely fine scholastic 
preparation and a rich background of busi- 
ness experience, he was an excellent and a 
capable teacher. Students, faculty, and 
patrons of the school grieve at his passing. 


Pennsylvania Conference and Contest 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association under the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on Decem- 
ber 29. It was one of the best attended 
meetings of the Association. 


Officers elected at this meeting are: 
president, Clarence G. Enterline, Senior 
High School, Reading; vice president, Paul 
Swank, High School, Trevorton; secretary, 
Elizabeth H. Gintzer, John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg; treasurer, S. Carroll 
Miller, William Penn High School, Harris- 
burg. 

At the meeting of the executive council of 
the Association, it was decided to hold the 
second Annual Commercial Conference in 
the John Piersol McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on May 20 and 21. 
Francis J. Hathy was appointed general 
chairman of the Conference. Other chairmen 
are: program, Paul Swank; advertising, S. 
Gordon Rudy; contest, A. Park Orth; 
registration, S. Carroll Miller. 


Typewriting and shorthand contests will 
be held on Saturday morning, May 21. 
Commercial teachers interested in entering 
students should send requests to the secre- 
tary, Elizabeth H. Gintzer, 2152 N. Sixth 
Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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SOME REASONS 


for the popularity 
of 


BOOKKEEPING 


and 


ACCOUNTING 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 
By M. E. Studebaker 


4 


Fundamental principles of bookkeep- 
ing are developed thoroughly and 
efficiently, but the principles are 
presented in terms of small-town and 
rural situations. 


Examples in the discussions: 
A dairy, 
A farm 
An implement business 
A general store 


A 4-H club 


Examples of some problems: 
An individual 
A druggist 
An implement store 
A poultry dealer 
A dairyman 


Available with exercise blanks and 
achievement tests. 


WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Miss Wurtzel Ils New Dean 


Laura Wurtzel has 
been appointed dean of 
the College of Education 
and director of teacher 
training at Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michi- 
gan. She will also be an 
instructor of commercial 
subjects and courses in 
education. 

Miss Wurtzel received 
her A. B. and A. M. de- 
grees from the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and has com- 
pleted a year of graduate 
study at the University 
of Chicago. She has also studied at Columbia 
University, New York City, and at the 
Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

For the past nine years, Miss Wurtzel 
was director of the secretarial science de- 
partment in the State Teachers College at 
Minot, North Dakota. For two years she 
served as state and regional supervisor of 
the N. E. A. Department of Business and of 
the National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion. She has also served ag president of the 
commercial section of the North Dakota 
Education Association and as a member of 
the executive committee of that organiza- 
tion in 1936 and 1937. 





Laura Wurtzel 


Ohio Commercial Teachers 


The tenth annual convention of the Ohi 
Commercial Teachers’ Association will b 
held in the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, o»: 
Saturday, April 2. R. J. Hosler of Fostori: 
High School, Fostoria, is president of th: 
Association. Eva Lamon of Athens Higl 
School, Athens, is vice president, and Paul F. 
Muse of Mount Vernon High School, Mount 


Vernon, is secretary-treasurer. 


E. N. Dietrich, state director of education 
of Ohio, will address the morning session on 
“The Work of the State Department Within 
the Commercial Field.” At 12:15 P. M., a 
luncheon will be served in the Grand Ball- 
room. 


At the afternoon session, beginning at 
1:30 p. m., the following topics will be dis- 
cussed: 


“The Objectives of Business Education in Small- 
City and Rural High Schools”—presided over by 
E. F. Stedman, High School, Nelsonville 

“The Place of Bookkeeping in Everyday Life Today” 
—presided over by Arthur G. Skeeles, North High 
School, Columbus 

“Methods of Teaching Shorthand”—presided over 
by Emily Roe, South High School, Akron 

“How Can Business Education in the High School 
Cooperate in Carrying Out to Fulfillment the 
Purposes of the George-Deen Act?”—presided 


over by John R. Davidson, High School, Bowling 
Green 


“A Tie-up Between a Proposed Certification Pro- 
gram and the New High School Standards”—pre- 
sided over by Ray G. Price, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati 








V 





va 


Cincinnati 

New York this subject. 
Chicago 

San Francisco practical. 
Dallas 


Specialists in 





If you want to teach your students “how to 
get along in business, 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


Every study of the complaints of employers will reveal 
that the fundamental and the most consistent objections 
to graduates are those pertaining to personal behavior. 
Every teacher has recognized the problems of develop- 
ing proper personal traits, but until BUSINESS BE- 
HAVIOR was published there was no book available on 
BUSINESS BEHAVIOR dramatizes actual 
office happenings. It is not only interesting but is also 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Business 


Mu 
use s 8s @ 


By Ray Abrams 





Education 
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Commercial Education Tour 


Irma Ehrenhardt of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, is again 
in charge of an American Commercial Edu- 
cation Tour of Europe. She has traveled 
extensively and has conducted similar tours 
in recent years. 

The tour costs $745. It starts on July 14 
at New York. Members of the party will 
sail on the S. S. Deutschland. Stops will be 
made in Berlin, Hamburg, Prague, Vienna, 
Budapest, Bayreuth, Munich, Zurich, Paris, 
and Cherbourg. The party will arrive in 
New York on August 29. An extension of the 
tour includes Brussels, Amsterdam, and 
London. Those who go on the extension may 
return to the United States on September 2. 

One of the privileges of the tour will be to 
attend the International Congress on Com- 
mercial Education in Berlin on July 24 to 29. 
For detailed information, teachers should 
write to William Maltby Barber, Babson 
Park, Massachusetts, or to Miss Ehrenhardt. 


Beard Enters New Field 


An announcement has 
been received to the ef- 
fect that A. R. Beard, 
prominent commercial 
school educator, has left 
the commercial teaching 
profession to engage in 
business in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Mr. Beard formerly 
owned and managed the 
National Business Train- 
ing School of Sioux City, 
Iowa, and for many years 
has taken an active part 
in commercial teachers’ 
associations and conven- 
tions. Last year, he was president of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Beard is establishing a personal service 
business specializing in personnel work, 
business brokerage, and industrial research. 





A. R. Beard 








Connecticut 


Professor Frank H. Ash has announced the 
preliminary program for the Business Educa- 
tion Conference sponsored by the business 
education department of the Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, on Saturday, March 19. 

Franklin E. Pierce, director of teacher 
preparation of Connecticut, will serve as 
chairman of the morning session. Greetings 
will be extended by Dr. H. D. Welte, presi- 
dent of the Teachers College of Connecticut. 
The following three addresses will be de- 
livered: 

“Problems in Business Education” by Dr. Paul S. 

Lomax, New York University, New York City 


“Training for Distributive Occupations Under the 
George-Deen Act” by Edward J. Rowse, commer- 
cial co-ordinator for salesmanship courses, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


* “When Are We Educated?” by Charles E. Reigner, 
president of the H. M. Rowe Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

After the morning session, time will be 
allowed for visiting the exhibits. There 
will be a luncheon in Marcus White Hall. 

J. C. Moody, principal of the Moody 
Secretarial School, New Britain, will serve 
as chairman of the bookkeeping section in 
the afternoon. The following addresses will 
be delivered: 

“Solutions to the Problem: Why, What, and How to 

Teach Junior Business Training” by Dr. Harold 


B. Buckley, supervisor of commercial education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“Aids and Devices in Progressive Teaching of Book- 
keeping” by Nathaniel Altholz, director of com- 
mercial subjects of New York City 

“The Integration of Handwriting with Junior Busi- 
ness Training, Bookkeeping, and Other Subjects” 
by Harry Houston, supervisor of handwriting of 
New Haven, Connecticut 


J. D. Houston, assistant principal of New 
Haven Commercial High School, New 
Haven, will preside over the secretarial round 
table at which the following addresses will 
be delivered: 

“The Reading Technique, The Drill Technique, and 
The Motor-Learning Technique in the Functional 
Method of Gregg Shorthand” by Dr. Teresa A 
Regan, Teachers College of the City of Boston, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“The Teaching of Personal-Use Typewriting’” by 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

“Secretarial Training” by Rufus Stickney, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 


Newel S. Ames, director of the commercial 
department of the Senior High School, New 
Britain, will preside over the social-business 
round table at which the following addresses 
will be delivered: 

“What Economics Will the Average Person Use?” 


by Dr. Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 

“How to Improve the Teaching of Business Law’ 
by M. A. Travers, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

“Economic Geography and Its Application to the 
Local Community” by George F. Howe, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 
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University of California 





Dr. I. W. Kibby Dr. W. R. Odell 

The University of California at Berkeley 
is starting this summer a comprehensive pro- 
gram in commercial teacher training. In 
previous summers, the program has been 
restricted to content and methods courses 
in shorthand and typewriting. Some im- 
portant new courses are being added for the 
summer session. 

During the summer of 1938, content 
courses in shorthand and typewriting will be 
offered again and will be taught by Blake W. 
Spencer of the University High School, 
Oakland, and by Mrs. Jean Jenson of the 
Merritt Business School, Oakland. During 
the regular school year, Mr. Spencer has 
charge of the commercial teacher-training 
work of the University of California. 

There will be several new additions to the 
summer school faculty. Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 
chief of the Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Education, 
will offer two courses as follows: “Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Classes in Dis- 
tributive Occupational Subjects,” and 
“Teaching Related Distributive Subjects.” 
He will be assisted by Hughes M. Blowers 
and by W. Kenealy, who are now working 
in the California State Department of Edu- 
cation in developing the distributive trades. 

Dr. William R. Odell, formerly of Colum- 
bia University, New York City, and at 
present director of instruction of Oakland 
Public Schools, will teach a course in “Ob- 
jectives and Curriculum Problems in Com- 
mercial Education.” Dr. Odell and Dr. E. 
W. Jacobsen, superintendent of schools of 
Oakland, will offer jointly a course in “The 
Practice of Education in the Modern High 
School.” The University High School will 
be in operation. Dr. George A. Rice will be 
in charge, and Dr. Odell will serve as asso- 
ciate director. 
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Commercial Teacher Promoted 


In a recent issue of THE BALANCE SHEET, 
we announced that J. Earl Zimmerman of 
Parma, Ohio, had been made assistant 
principal of the Schaaf High School and head 
of the commercial department. He per- 
formed those tasks so successfully that he 
has been given another promotion. 

On January 24, the Board of Education of 
Parma appointed Mr. Zimmerman business 
manager of Parma City Schools and clerk- 
treasurer of the Board of Education. The 
new job puts Mr. Zimmerman in complete 
charge of all the service and finance func- 
tions of the school district. It is one of the 
most responsible positions in the city. 

Mr. Zimmerman has had thirteen years of 
teaching and administrative experience in 
public schools. His experience as a com- 
mercial teacher and his practical experience 
in business have qualified him for handling 
the business and financial management of 
the school system. 

Mr. Zimmerman’s thirteen years of school 
experience have been crowded with ac- 
tivities. He is the retiring chairman of the 
social-business section of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, and he is 
active in other organizations. 

W. G. Dallas, who has been on the faculty 
of the Schaaf High School, has been elected 
head of the commercial department. Mr. 
Dallas also succeeded Mr. Zimmerman as 
chairman of the social-business section of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Feder- 
ation. 

William B. Pilot of Schaaf High School is 
the new assistant principal. 

* * + 


Teacher Conducts Tour 


E. F. Burmahln, director of the depart- 
ment of business education of the Senior 
High School, Lynchburg, Virginia, will con- 
duct a motor tour de luxe for Campus Tours 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois. The tour will require 
forty-seven days and will cover six countries, 
including England, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France. The tour 
begins at New York on June 29 and is com- 
pleted on August 14. 

Mr. Burmahlin will be a speaker at the 
annual convention of the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association on March 10 to 12 at 
Columbia University, New York City. He 
will speak on “Journalism Accounting for 
Modern Weekly School and College News- 
papers.” An article written by Mr. Burmahin 
on this subject appeared in the School Press 
Review in October, 1937. 
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Delaware Meeting 


Hildred A. Dickerson, president of the 
Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, has announced the program for the 
meeting on March 5. It will be held in John 
Bassett Moore High School, Smyrna. 

Miss Dickerson will preside over the 
meeting, which is scheduled for 9:45 a. M. 
The following speakers will appear on the 
program: Dr. J. V. Holloway, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; Dr. John 
Shilling, assistant state superintendent of 
public instruction; W. E. Douglas, president 
of the Esatern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation; and J. C. Messner, president of the 
Delaware State Teachers Association. 

At 10:00 a. ., there will be typewriting 
demonstrations by Albert Tangora and 
Stella Willins, champion typists. 

At 10:30 a. m., William E. Haines, super- 
visor of commercial education of Wilming- 
ton, will lead a discussion on “Real Business 
Education.” Those who will participate are 
as follows: Ann Kreeger, Georgetown High 
School, Georgetown; Chester Dickerson, 
principal, Laurel High School, Laurel; Allen 
T. Ware, P. S. DuPont High School, Wil- 
mington; George W. Wright, John Bassett 
Moore High School, Smyrna. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of Columbia 
University, New York City, will give an 
address at 11:00 a.m. He will be followed by 
Clarence A. Fulmer, principal of Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington, who will speak 
on “Social Economic Problems.” 

At the luncheon meeting in the Wayside 
Inn, Dr. Joseph W. Seay of Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, will deliver an address. 








State Course of Study 
(Continued from page 310) 


counting are the same principles as those 
that apply to any other accounting. Surely, 
from the consumer point of view, there could 
be few accounting problems so practical and 
so valuable. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. A good exami- 
nation tests the effectiveness of the in- 
structor’s teaching as well as it tests the 
ability and the knowledge of the student. 
Suggestions will be made as to the kind of 
tests that have proved satisfactory to ex- 
perienced teachers. Usually, a little time 
spent in planning a test will save much time 
in grading the test. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. A bibliography of recent 
high school bookkeeping texts and teaching 
materials will be included. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
of ADVERTISING 


appeals to students 





Third Edition 
By ROWSE and FISH 


The success of FUNDAMENTALS OF AD- 
VERTISING and its predecessors is based on 
the fact that the authors know from experience 
what can and cannot be taught successfully 
in merchandising courses. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING carries 
the student along in a romantic, storylike 
fashion, weaving in the practical reality of 
modern advertising and giving the student 
an understanding of the purposes, the the- 
ories, and the actual mechanics of preparing 
and administering a program. 


The new book is chock-full of new subject 
matter, new illustrations, and new problems. 
With this book you can go before your class 
with the confidence that you are presenting 
the latest practices in advertising. Its sim- 
plicity will lift a heavy teaching burden from 
your shoulders. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING ties up 
closely with courses in business English and 
salesmanship. 





South-Western Publishing Co. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Advertising 
by L. J. Fish and E. J. Rowse, authors 


ceareard of Advertising 

KEEPING ABREAST OF ADVERTISING. Adver- 
tising is an ever-changing mirror of modern 
life. Like fashion, advertising changes in 
style, word, thought, topography, art, and 
copy. Fashion has its recurrent cycles and so 
does advertising. Proof of this recurrent 
cycle may be obtained in many ways. 
Probably the most. effective way is the 
following: 

Select ten advertisements each month 
from current magazines and place them in a 
scrapbook. At the end of two months, secure 
from the library copies of the same advertise- 
ments in magazines not less than three years 
old. Compare these advertisements and you 
will find recurrent similarities, as well as 
changes in style, copy, and topography. This 
comparison will reveal to you the strategy of 
the advertising cycle. 

Every month the student should clip what 
he thinks are the outstanding advertisements 
from the magazines. A scrapbook of this 
sort will be an invaluable source of informa- 
tion and will develop on the part of the stu- 
dent a discriminating insight into the 
strategy of advertising procedure. 

One advertising teacher of my acquaint- 
ance started to save the ten best advertise- 
ments from current magazines each month. 
Soon he had developed a keen insight into 
advertising procedure and strategy. Ad- 
vertising teachers from other schools began 
to consult with him, and his selections be- 
came the basis for regular monthly meetings. 


Another very helpful aid for the teacher of 
advertising is membership in a local adver- 
tising club. A great many local advertising 
clubs offer courses in advertising during the 
fall and winter. These courses offer an op- 
portunity for each teacher to become familiar 
with the general aspects of advertising. The 
lectures are usually very practical and they 
are not along textbook lines. Lectures are 
based on the actual procedure and experi- 
ences of the men engaged in the advertising 
business. 

This procedure always results in giving 
the teacher a broader horizon for practical 
instruction in the classroom. In addition 
to lectures and clinics in advertising, these 
club meetings generally go behind the scenes 
and show how advertising is produced under 
typical working conditions. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Business English 
by J. Walter Ross, author 
oe English 
ee 


DEVELOP REASONING. Our objective is to 
prepare our students to reason their way out 
of their English problems. To attain that 
objective in the time at our disposal, we must 
continue the direct intensive methods sug- 
gested in the preceding columns of this 
series. But we pause this month to warn 
that intensive driving might easily be over- 
done. 

Peter Salem was writing up a report of an 
accident. He was eager to make a good im- 
pression upon his superior officer. He called 
his former English teacher out of bed to the 
telephone after midnight and dictated this 
sentence: ““The wreck was caused by the 
rails’ spreading.” Peter had a suspicion that 
the word “spreading” might be a verbal 
noun since it ends in “ing,” in which case 
there should be an apostrophe in “rails.” 
Peter wanted to know if the apostrophe 
should be placed before or after the “s.” To 
make this story short, the teacher, eouhichier 
to get even, made Peter analyze the sentence, 
recall his rules, and answer his own question. 


Let’s take time out occasionally to im- 
press upon our students the importance of 
becoming critically observant and to en- 
courage them to make reports on irregu- 
larities that come to their notice. It is un- 
derstood, of course, that students are to 
make corrections, giving their reasons, or to 
ask for help from the teacher or from their 
classmates in case of doubt. We should, 
however, frown upon questions like “Is the 
apostrophe before or after the ‘s’ in “The 
sheep’s feet are sore’?”’ Let’s have students 
ask, “How can we distinguish between the 
singular possessive and the plural possessive 
in this sentence?” 

Years ago when we depended upon the 
statement, ““T'wo negatives make an affirma- 
tive” to make the whole matter clear, one 
of my students rather timidly asked, “Is 
this sentence from Sis Hopkins an affirmative 
or a negative statement: ‘I don’t never be- 
lieve in doing nothing to nobody what ain’t 
never done nothing to me’?”’ 

Outside helps, such as magazines devoted 
to correct English, radio lessons on correct 
English, and questions and answer depart- 
ments in newspapers and magazines on cor- 
rect English should be kept before our stu- 
dents. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 


20th _— Bookkeeping 
ee 


DIAGNOSIS IN TEACHING. The term diag- 
nosis suggests some kind of measurement 
followed by some kind of interpretation of 
the results of the measurement. The idea of 
diagnosis in teaching is probably borrowed 
from the medical profession because the 
dictionary defines diagnosis as: “1. Med. 
The art or act of recognizing the presence of 
disease from its signs or symptoms and de- 
ciding as to its character; also, the decision 
arrived at.” 

With diagnosis is associated the idea of a 
remedy; in medicine, a cure; in education, 
the elimination of errors, misunderstandings, 
and deficiencies in understanding. And so, 
in education we have the phrase, “diagnostic 
testing as a basis for remedial teaching.” 

Practically every “plan of teaching” pro- 
vides, among other features, that in teaching 
each new unit, the teacher should first dis- 
cover (1) what the student already knows, 
(2) what he doesn’t know, and (3) what 
he knows that isn’t so. A century ago the 
Herbartian five formal steps of inductive 
teaching began with the step known as 
preparation. In the recent Morrison plan, the 
first step in the teaching cycle is exploration. 
Whether we call this first step preparation, 
exploration, taking inventory, pretesting, or 
diagnosis, the purpose of the step is essen- 
tially the same: finding specific needs and 
then planning definite action with reference 
to these specific needs. 

Just as the physician has various instru- 
ments for diagnosis, such as the clinical 
thermometer, the stethescope, the x-ray, the 
microscope, and the blood pressure guage, 
the teacher of bookkeeping has as his in- 
struments of diagnosis: 

. Question-and-answer oral recitations 

. Individual oral interviews or confer- 
ences 

. Written answers to so-called 
discussion questions” 

. Short-answer or so-called 
tests 

Problem-solving tests 

. Short practice sets 


No one of these six types of tests should be 
used exclusively. Not only is there the ad- 
vantage of variety in its psychological effects 
on the student, but there is also much evi- 
dence that each type of test has its merits. 


“essay- 


“objective” 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Economics 
by J. H. Dodd, author 
cy a, Economics 
ee 


LAW OF USE APPLIED TO THE TEACHING OF 
ECONOMICS. Any teacher who was trained 
during the last twenty years knows some- 
thing of the importance of observing the 
“laws of learning” in teaching. Learning, we 
know, does not “just happen.” 

The significance of the law of use or exer- 
cise is obvious. “Of two neural pathways, 
other things being equal, the path which has 
functioned most often will be most ready to 
function again.” This law is frequently mis- 
understood, for merely repeating it does not 
constitute learning. Learning is the change 
that takes place in the individual as a result 
of his reaction to a given stimulus. 

The student could memorize a list of the 
legal institutions that affect the ways in 
which we make a living. Parrot-like, the 
student might say “‘personal freedom, free- 
dom of contract, freedom of enterprise, and 
freedom of property.” Such expressions 
might be just so many phrases to a student. 
He could repeat the list endlessly and still 
not have learned. But if a skillful teacher 
will encourage the student to see the rela- 
tionships between “sit-down” strikes and 
property rights, between governmental re- 
strictions upon the use of capital or goods 
and freedom of enterprise, between personal 
freedom and the right-to-work, then such 
phrases take on meaning. The student has 
made an association. 

If the student’s idea of public property is 
confined to an awareness of city parks and 
municipal buildings, and his knowledge does 
not show itself in respect for school equip- 
ment and better care of library books, he has 
not really learned. Property implies a respect 
for the rights of others. 

If a teacher is teaching the meaning of 
business, he may ask the student to select 
a business establishment and to try to list 
the activities necessary to the operation of 
that business. It will then be found that all 
these activities may be classified under 
major headings which indicate classes of 
business activities. The student sees rela- 
tionships; he has learned. 

The law of disuse is the reciprocal of the 
law of use. “If a neural pathway has not 
been exercised recently, it will offer greater 
resistance than one which has been exercised 
recently.” 
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Training Course in Consumer Education. 
An 8-page mimeographed suggested course of study 
for use in secondary schools. Suggestions are made for 


the library and for permanent exhibits. The outline 
contains suggested questions and topics. Specific ref- 
erences are provided for supplementary reading. Copies 
may be obtained free from National Consumer News, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York, New York. 


Stenographer’s Handbook. A 48-page mimeo- 
graphed, loose-leaf book bound in a heavy paper cover. 
It covers such topics as the technique of typing letters, 
telegraph service, manuscripts, care of the typewriter, 
special studies for typists, correction of errors, and 
division of words. Price 50 cents. George Thomas 
Walker, Louisiana State University, Northeast Center, 
Monroe, Louisiana. 


Little Acorn. A printed booklet containing 25 
pages of the straight copy used in the International 
Commercial Schools Contest in Chicago, Illinois, June 
25, 1937. The strokes are counted for every line. 
Teachers may use this material for exercise work or 
tests. Single copies may be obtained for 10 cents each, 
or twelve copies for $1.00 from W. C. Maxwell, Hins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Training of Teachers in Service. Bulletin No. 
13 of the National Association of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions. A 24-page printed report of the 
proceedings of the tenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions held in New Orleans, Louisiana. The report 
contains five contributions as follows: “The Essential 
Qualities of a Teacher in Any Field” by William S. 
Taylor; “Training of Teachers in Service from the 
Viewpoint of an Experienced Teacher” by Adele Kelly; 
“Training of Teachers in Service from the Viewpoint of 
a Novice Teacher” by H. Charles Korn; “Additional 
Training Needed by Teachers in Service” by Shepherd 
Young; “The Best Way to Give Additional Training 
to Teachers in Service” by Clay D. Slinker. Price 25 
cents. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Education for Business Management. By J. 
H. Rhoads of the Municipal University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. A 57-page, paper-bound, mimeo- 
graphed book containing readings and problems on 
such subjects as “What Industry Expects in an Em- 
ployee,” “Economic Value of Education to Business,” 
“Industrial Research Gives a Lift to Business,” ““Why a 
Business Grows,” “Chance for the Small Business.’’ 
Many other topics are covered. Price 35 cents a copy 
with a discount of 20 per cent in lots of six or more. 
J. H. Rhoads, Department of Business Administration, 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Buying of Drugs. A 55-page mimeographed course 
of study providing an instructional unit on consumer 
buying. It was produced by Winona M. McGuire of 
Fresno Technical High School, Fresco, California, and 
A. Prudence McGuire of San Bernardino High School, 
San Bernardino, California. The booklet is issued by 
the Bureau of Business Education and the Bureau of 
Home-Making Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education. It covers the buying of patent 
medicines, dentifrices, cold cures, antiseptics, pain 
killers, and cathartics; with suggested tests, reading 
references, and a glossary. Price 15 cents, plus postage. 
California State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California. 


Vocational Training for the Distributive 
Occupations Under the George-Deen Act. By 
Frederick G. Nichols. A printed monograph containing 
the two articles that originally appeared in the October 
and November, 1937, issues of The Journal of Business 
Education. The two articles and the monograph are 
sponsored by the National Council of Business Educa- 
tion, in which Professor Nichols is chairman of the 
Committee on Policies. The monograph touches upon 
such important problems as the meaning of distributive 
occupations, kinds of people to be trained, obtaining 
competent teachers, extension courses, preparatory 
courses, and recommendations. Single copies 10 cents. 
For single copies, or for quotations on larger quantities, 
write the National Council of Business Education in 
care of The Journal of Business Education, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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BOOKKEEPING OBJECTIVES 


Because of the already overcrowded curriculum, 
most teachers feel that if bookkeeping is offered, it 
should be taught thoroughly enough that students 
can use their knowledge vocationally. Furthermore 
most teachers want their students to get some per- 
sonal values from the course. In 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING well-balanced 
attention is given to the personal, the social, and 
the vocational values of the course. Personal and 
social values are introduced without sacrificing the 
practical vocational values. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


20th CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 
and ACCOUNTING 


"20TH CENTURY” is used in more schools than 
all other bookkeeping textbooks combined. It is the 
leader because it leads in the development of more 
efficient methods of teaching. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 
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Chicago 
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San Francisco 











CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


One of the Family 


Lady (reading sign on kangaroo cage, Native of 
Australia): “And my sister just wrote and said she 
married one of them!” 

eee 


Record Breaker 


The champion athlete, in bed with a cold, was told 
that he had a temperature. 
“*How high is it, doctor?” he wanted to know. 
“A hundred and one.” 
“‘What’s the world’s record?” 
eee 


There It Is 


There was a new brakeman on that railroad in Wales 
which goes to that place called Llanfairfechanpwilgyllg- 
agerogoch. When the train reached this station the 
brakeman—who himself had never mastered the pro- 
nunciation of the name—pointed to the sign and 
bellowed: “If there’s anybody here for there, this is it.’’ 

eee 


The Difference 


An inspector, examining a class in religious knowl- 
edge, asked the following question of a little girl, in- 
tending it for a catch: 

‘*What was the difference between Noah’s Ark and 
Joan of Arc?” 

He was not a little surprised when the child, answer- 
ing, said: 

“Noah’s Ark was made of wood, and Joan of Arc was 
maid of Orleans.” in 


Look Natural 


The rich farmer was paying a visit to his son at the 
university, and thought it might be a good idea if they 
had their photograph taken. 

The photographer suggested that the son should 
stand with his hand on his father’s shoulder. The 
farmer objected. 

“It would be much more lifelike,” he said coldly, 
“if he stood with his hand in my pocket.” 

eee 


Browning or Kipling? 
Editor: “Have you ever read proof?” 


Frosh: “‘No, who wrote it?’ 
eee 
Determined 


“Are you sure,” an anxious patient once asked a 
physician, “are you sure that I shall recover? I have 
heard that doctors sometimes give wrong diagnoses and 
have treated patients for pneumonia who later died of 
typhoid fever.” 

“You have been woefully misinformed,” replied the 
medico, indignantly. “‘If I treat a man for pneumonia, 
he dies of pneumonia.” 
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Fake 


The one-ring circus was visiting a town in the hills. 
The folks there recognized all the instruments of the 
band except the slide trombone. 

One old settler watched the player for quite some 
time, then, turning to his son, said, “Don’t let on that 
you're watching him. There’s a trick to it; he ain’t 


really swallerin’ it.” 
eee 


Last Resort 


The reporter for the local newspaper was interviewing 
the visiting celebrity. “Do you believe in clubs for 
women?” he asked. 

“Um—yes,” replied the dignitarian, “but only if 
kindness fails.” ae 


Insured 


Another of Mrs. Honeyman’s stories had to do with 
the lady who said, “I believe in life insurance and fire 
insurance, but I do not believe in Social Security in- 
surance. My social position is entirely secure.” 

eee 


Stormy Weather 


Teacher was giving a lesson on the weather idiosyn- 
crasies of March. “What is it,” she asked, “that comes 
in like a lion and goes out like a lamb?” 

And little Julia, in the back row, replied: “‘Father.” 

eee 


Hitch-hiker 


First Arab: “‘What’s all that fur on the seat of your 
cape?” 
Second Arab: “I just got a lift with a camel.” 
eee 


Different Problem 


Teacher: “How old would a person be who was born 
in 1890?” 
Smart Kid: “Man or woman?” 


eee 
How Could He Know? 


Mose became heir to a few hundred dollars and im- 
mediately went downtown to pay a grocery account of 
long standing, after which he strolled down the street 
about two blocks into the Jones grocery store and 
= a large supply of groceries, for which he paid 
cash. 

The groceryman with whom he had the large account 
saw him, and a few days later stopped him and in- 
quired: 

“Mose, why did you buy a large bill of groceries from 
Mr. Jones after I have carried your account so long?” 

Mose looked surprised and replied: ““Ma goodness, 
Mr. Smith, I didn’t know you sold groceries fo’ cash.” 
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Commercial Law 


| | . By Peters and Pomeroy 





In every part (chapter) and throughout all the 
discussions, the student is shown how the 
particular subject matter is of value and im- 
portance from the points of view of the indi- 
vidual, the businessman, and society in gen- 





Written from three 
points of view — 


1. The Individual New cases and new examples have been in- 
2. The Businessman troduced. Numerous pictures and illustra. 
3. Society in General tions correlate with the subject matter. Im- 
portant new topics have been introduced, 
such as those pertaining to social security, 
unemployment compensation, and old-age 


eral. The course therefore has a triple value. 










pensions. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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WATITED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A high-grade business college teacher, with fourteen years’ 
experience, desires a position with a reliable school. Can 
teach nearly all business subjects and can manage a school. 
Will accept good position at any time. Address, No. 146. 





Young man, a graduate of Cornell University, is available 
for a position. Has had excellent experience in several private 
schools. Is qualified to teach Gregg shorthand, commercial 
law, ec ics, busi English, typing, and penmanship. 
Prefers to combine teaching and soliciting. Willing to accept 
moderate salary. Address, No. 147. 








A capable man instructor, with practical experience as 
secretary, reporter, and teacher, desires position as head of 
shorthand or secretarial department in reputable private 
school. Can teach shorthand, stenotypy, and secretarial tech- 
nique. Employed at present, but available i diately. 
Middle West preferred. Address, No. 148. 








Man of mature years, an experienced teacher and executive, 
listed in ““Who’s Who In American Education” and “‘Who’s 
Who Among Private School Teachers,” desires to change 
present position. Will consider position as president, dean, 
registrar, publicity director, or education director in a junior 
or senior college, preparatory school, or high-grade business 
school. Holds A. B., A. M., D. C. S., and Ed. D. degrees from 
standard colleges. Has held responsible positions in well- 
known institutions. Available on short notice. Will accept 
modest salary if position has a future and a prospect of per- 
manency. Address, S., Box 101, Station C., Atlanta, Georgia. 





Married man, age 34, with ten years’ successful teaching 
experience, desires to make connections with a reliable busi- 
ness school in the Middle West. Has a B.A. degree. Can 
teach shorthand, penmanship, typewriting, accounting, busi- 
ness correspondence, and related subjects. Has had unusual 
success in teaching Gregg shorthand (both functional and 
manual methods). Holds the teachers’ O. G. A. gold medal 
for shorthand writing. Has had actual experience in pro- 
motional and field work. Best of references. Address, No. 149. 





Young man, 28, desires a teaching position in a reputable 
business school. Has had five and one-half years’ experience 
conducting own school. Can teach 20th Century Accounting, 
business English, filing, office practice, penmanship, rapid 
calculation, Gregg shorthand, and typewriting. Best of refer- 


ences. Middle West or East preferred. Address, No. 150. 





Field representative, now employed, desires position with 
a high-grade business school. Accustomed to keen competi- 
tion. Is a producer and is thoroughly capable and experienced. 
Prefers city territory. Address, No. 157. 





Young woman, university graduate with an A. B. degree, 
desires a position teaching Gregg shorthand and typewriting 
in a business school during the summer. Has had eight years’ 
experience teaching these subjects in public schools. Can 
furnish excellent references. Will coasider any offer; salary 
of secondary importance. Prefers the West. Address, No. 152. 





Experienced business college man with two degrees, four 
years’ teaching experience, three years’ experience as principal 
of leading commercial school, two years’ business experience, 
and three years’ experience as owner and manager of a sec- 
retarial school, desires position with a reliable business col- 
lege. Location not important. Address, No. 153. 
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Married man, age 28, with B. S. C. and M. B. A. degrees, 
desires connection with a progressive business school in a 
teaching and an administrative capacity with a possibility of 
acquiring an ownership interest at a later date. Has had three 
years’ experience in business schools and junior colleges in 
teaching, administrative, and field work. Prefers Middle 
Atlantic states. Available in June. Address, No. 151. 





Lady. 35. with B. A. degree, desires employment as com- 
mercial teacher in a business college in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, or Mississippi. Has successfully operated her own 
private business school, and is capable of managing one. 
Address, No. 154. 





Married man, with A. B. and C. P. A. degrees, desires 
position with a reputable business college or a university. 
Has had successful public accounting and executive experi- 
ence in business, and has taught accounting and other com- 
mercial subjects, with the exception of shorthand, in univer- 
sities and private colleges. Has conducted several research 
projects, and is the co-author of accounting text material. 
Excellent references. Address, No. 155. 





Experienced lady teacher with A. B. degree, wishes posi- 
tion in a high school or a business college. Can teach all 
major and allied commercial subjects. Has had ten years’ 
teaching experience, two years’ general business experience, 
and experience as a vocational guidance advisor. Available 
June 20. Address, No. 156. 





Man with sixteen years’ experience in teaching book- 
keeping, accounting, commercial arithmetic, business law, 
rapid calculation, spelling, penmanship, and shorthand (Gregg 
Pitman, and Speedwa), desires to locate permanently with 
an A-1 business college. Has a pleasing and dynamic per- 
sonality. Address, R. L. M Iman, Camd Indiana. 








An experienced commercial teacher and fieldman, with 
two college degrees, desires a position in a business college 
as teacher or as fieldman. Can teach most commercial sub- 
jects. Has pleasing personality and can enroll students from 
city or country. Address, No. 176. 





Experienced teacher with B. A. and A. M. degrees, who 
has taught for fifteen years in one college, desires position in 
Michigan or bordering state. Can teach accounting and allied 
subjects. Majored in accounting and economics. Has man- 
aged athletics and has directed N. Y. A. Address, No. 177. 





Experienced manager-teacher-solicitor, now employed, 
would like a position in the Southwest. Would consider buying 
small school in good location. Can teach accounting, law, and 
salesmanship. Wife is an experienced teacher of shorthand, 
typing, and literary subjects. Available at any time on two 
weeks’ notice. Address, No. 178. 





Married man, 30, with many years’ business college ex- 
perience, desires position as field representative or manager 
of a good school. Can teach practically all commercial sub- 
jects and has unusual sales record. Has an A. B. degree. Is 
now employed. Address, No. 179. 





Man, with several years’ teaching experience, desires posi- 
tion. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg shorthand, 
commercial law, and arithmetic. Is a graduate of Gregg Short- 
hand School of Chicago. An exceptional penman. Would 
like location in Central or Southern states. Correspondence 
confidential. Address, No. 183. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A high-grade field representative with com- 
mercial school teaching experience. Either man or woman. 
a may make permanent connection. Address, 
No. 158. 





An Eastern business school desires to obtain the services 
of a married man, 30 to 35 years of age, to begin work on 
September 1. Applicants must know accounting, must have 
successful business school teaching experience, and must be 
able to present subjects in good English. Personality, cooper- 
ation, enthusiasm, and energy are important. Give education, 
experience, and personal data in detail if serious considera- 
tion is desired. Name three persons who know you and your 
work. Address, No. 159. 





An old, reliable school in the Middle West needs a high- 
grade man teacher for bookkeeping, commercial law, and 
allied subjects. Some knowledge of Spanish would be an 
advantage. Must be between the ages of 25 and 35, and must 
have a university degree. Reasonable starting salary; chance 
for advancement. Enclose photograph and full credentials 
with first letter. Address, No. 160. 





High-grade business school needs man, between 40 and 
50, who is interested more in his future than in the next year 
or two. Must be able to teach law, salesmanship, personality 
development, penmanship, and other commercial subjects. 
Must also be interested in the advertising and business get- 
ting. Salary. Position open June 1. Address, No. 161. 





WANTED: Man, between 24 and 30, to teach bookkeeping, 
elementary accounting, and related commercial subjects in a 
leading business school. Should have a good educational 
background, and should be a graduate of a first-class private 
commercial school. Reasonable salary. The right man will 
eventually become head of the commercial department. Ad- 
dress, No. 162. 





WANTED: Salesman for sma!l high-grade business college 
established ten years ago. Opportunity to share in business. 
Address, No. 163. 





WANTED: Solicitor with a good record. Summer or full- 
time work. Address, No. 164. 


WANTED: A young man who can sell tuition and can 
teach in a business college. Address, No. 174. 





WANTED: One young lady and one young man to accept 
positions in a business college to be opened in the Central 
States on May 1. Give age, education, salary expected, and 
send photograph. Address, No. 175. 





WANTED: Experienced business school man, with ad- 
ministrative and sales ability, for thriving business school in 
large Eastern city. Salary or partnership arrangement. Give 
full details in first letter. Address, No. 182. 





WANTED: A young man who is in a position to make a 
cash investment of $750 and accrue part of salary to pay for 
one-third interest in a business college in the Southwest. 
Present enrollment of 90, and steadily increasing. Prefer 
man with degree, and one who is thoroughly capable of taking 
care of one department. Give education, experience, age, 
subjects prepared to teach, and send a recent photograph. 
Address, No. 184. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A small, private secretarial school with a 
high-grade reputation. School located in college town in 
Middle West. and surrounded by many prosperous small 
towns. Excellent student material. Address, No. 165. 





FOR SALE: A small business school in the heart of the 
Tennessee Valley. Address. No. 166. 





FOR SALE: Business school established twenty-five years 
ago in New York City’s largest borough. Equipped for 200 
students, and has space available to enlarge. No debts. Price 
only $3,500 cash; balance on easy terms. School being sold 
because of ill health of owner. Address, No. 167. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy two or three Stenotype machines in 
good condition. Must be cheap tor cash. Address, No. 168, 
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A young, responsible lawyer, with extensive teaching and 
secretarial experience, desires to lease a small school with 
option of buying later. Able to invest in a substantial way. 
Texas preterred. Address, No. 169. 





WANTED: To lease with option of buying, or to buy out- 
right, a one-, two-, or three-teacher high-grade school at once. 
Prefer Southwest or Pacific Coast. Address, No. 170. , 





An experienced business college man with two degrees 
desires to lease or buy an interest in a good business school. 
Give full particulars. Address, No. 171. 





WANTED: To purchase second-hand business college 
equipment. Entire equipment or any part. Will pay cash. 
Address, No. 172. 





Successful business school man wishes to purchase whole 
or one-half interest in a high-grade business institution. Will 
accept managerial or teaching position during probation period. 
Has had extensive teaching and managing experience. Now 
employed in executive capacity. Experienced in tuition selling 
and school advertising. Has college degrees and can teach 
practically all commercial subjects. Has good personality and 
is able to create and hold good will of students. Wishes to 
hear only from institutions of unquestioned reputation. Ad- 
dress, No. 173. 





WANTED: Used business college cumpments chairs, 
desks, typewriters, adding machines, 
eters, posting machine, etc. Must be in fair or good condition. 
Address, No. 180. 








WANTED: Business school in a city of 25,000 and up. 
What have you to offer? Address, No. 181. 








Chautauqua Summer School 

For many years, courses have been offered 
during the Chautauqua season at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, but for the first time, 
courses in business education will be offered 
during the summer of 1938. 

Courses in business that do not carry 
university credit are offered in the high 
school and in the adult education division. 
Courses carrying undergraduate and grad- 
uate credit are sponsored by the New York 
University School of Education. The term 
starts on July 11 and ends on August 19. 

Fred H. Ottman, a member of the faculty 
of the Woodrow Wilson High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, will conduct courses in business 
arithmetic, bookkeeping and accounting, 
and business law. He will also teach a course 
in methods of teaching elementary book- 
keeping which may be taken for graduate or 
undergraduate credit in New York Uni- 
versity. 

Alfred H. Quinette, a member of the 
faculty of South High School, Youngstown, 
Ohio, will teach courses in elementary Gregg 
shorthand, secretarial practice, office prac- 
tice, and typewriting. He will also offer a 
course in methods of teaching Gregg short- 
hand theory that will carry undergraduate 
or graduate credit in the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University. 

Chautauqua is a delightful place to com- 
bine study with vacation. These two out- 
standing teachers will no doubt attract 
teachers from many states who wish to do 
some studying during vacation. 
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New Appointment At Seneca Falls 


In a recent issue of 
Tue Bauance SHEET, 
we published an an- 
nouncement that R. S. 
Brumagim was leaving 
Mynderse Academy, 
Seneca Falls, New York, 
to accept a position with 
an accounting firm. Ray- 
mond G. Becker of Clay- 
ton, New York, has been 
appointed to fill the va- 
cancy left by Mr. Brum- 
agim. 

Mr. Becker is a gradu- 
ate of Plattsburg State 
Normal School, Platts- 
burg, New York. He obtained his Bachelor’s 
degree in commercial science from Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. For the past 
seven and one-half years, Mr. Becker has 
been teaching in the commercial department 
of Clayton High School. During the summer 
months, he has been employed as an ac- 
countant with the St. Lawrence River Motor 
and Machine Company. In that work he 
has obtained varied office experience. 











R. G. Becker 


Consumer-Business Education 
(Continued from page $07) 


of material and chemical composition might 
be better undertaken by the science depart- 
ment; that the social studies teachers may 
be in a better position to give some of the 
more theoretical phases of economic life, 
assuming that this type of work is justified 
in the high schools. If we do a good job of 
teaching such things as the intelligent 
purchase of services, the best methods of 
personal finance, the sound techniques for 
saving and investing, a wise understanding 
of those aspects of law everyone needs to 
know, and a better ability to keep home 
records, then we will have achieved a much 
more useful function than trying to teach 
everything about consumer education. 

11. Recognize the fact that consumer 
training in schools will be futile unless there 
are thoroughly trained teachers to present 
consumer education. 

12. Cooperate with all other agencies for 
consumer education. Let us identify our- 
selves with no special group, for as we merge 
ourselves into one group, we lose the ability 
to present the unique contributions of busi- 
ness education to wiser consumer education. 








study is included. 
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UNFORTUNATELY 


many graduates cannot spell 
correctly and do not have good 


PETERS’ 
BUSINESS SPELLER 


therefore has a place in your school 


The following is the plan of the contents: (a) rules of spelling; (b) guides for pronun- 
ciation; (c) new words; (d) words with new meanings; (e) words common in business; 
(f) words common in special fields, such as transportation, insurance, education, 
and agriculture. Pronunciations and definitions are provided. Additional dictionary 
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FUNDAMENTALS of RETAILING 
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SECOND EDITION 


By Walters and Rowse 











The new FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING | 











is more than a book devoted to salesmanship ag 


in stores. It gives well-balanced attention to 





the problems of all kinds and sizes of stores. Ti “Ah 


In addition to the training in sales technique, 


the book provides a study of such important 


related topics as store English, store arith- 


metic, store merchandise, the use of equip- 


ment, ethics, planning, organization, junior 


positions, operation, advertising, and system. 


Available with a workbook and a teacher's 


manual. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 


FOURTH EDITION—By J. Walter Ross 


THOROUGH. An examination of BUSINESS 
ENGLISH will show that it covers numerous 
topics that are very often neglected in text- 
books on business writing. It goes into the fine 


points of grammar that often confuse students. 


ACCURATE. Having gone through three revi- 
sions, the book is assured of being accurate as 
well as complete. The author has profited by 
the suggestions of hundreds of teachers. New 
topics have been gradually added and new 
explanations have been included. 


METHODICAL. In the first lesson and in all 


succeeding lessons, the student buckles down 
to work immediately on the study of specific 


grammatical and letter-writing problems. The 
discussions are held to a minimum. The stu- 
dent's time is economized through the study of 


examples. 
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